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Two girls before a mirror,— 
One braiding the other’s hair, 
‘Aud twining in lustrous diamonds 
Befitting her beauty rare. 

The other with white hands folded 
Looks im the mirror with pride, 
But thiaks not once on the palencss 
Of the young face at her side. 


One |s a belle and a beauty, 
Sitting so haughty and still,— 

The ether, the delicate-fingered, 
Is only her sister Lille. 

Bhe cannot win hearts like the beauty, 
Who queen of the ball will be, 

But she tolls with a sweetness and patience 
I could almost weep to see. 


The eyes of the beauty sparkle, 
Counting her triumphs before,— 
But the soft brown orbs of the sister 
Say something that pleases me more. 
You quiet and patient darling, 
So meek to another's will, 
I dream I shall love you and clasp you 
To my heart and lips, sweet Lille! 


At last the grand toilette is over, 
I stay from the fete to-day,— 
Mere diamonds never could dazzle 
The watcher over the way. 
But when all the rest have departed, 
And the house seems empty and still, — 
I shall timidly knock at the portal, 
And ask for the heart of Lille! 
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THE WONDER OF KINGSWOOD CHASE 


‘BY PIERCE EGAN. 


(Entered to Act in the year 


of the District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania } 


CHAPTER VIL 


The progress from the chamber Erle had 
occupied to the tastefully arranged lawn, 
commanding a view of grounds laid out in 
the most modern style of ornamental and 
landscape gardening, was like a rapid transi- 
tion from ohe century to another. The one 
bore the aspect of dark gloom, of frowning, 
sullen, dreary antiquity, of times long past, 
when crime and power stalked hand in hand, 
of dismal corridors, of hidden recesses and 
passages subterranean and spectre-peopled.— 
The other of to-day, bright, sunny to-day, 
with all its marvellous improvements and 
felicitous facilities for comfort, enjoyment and 
parade. 

Erle gazed upon the beautiful scene spread 
before him, with eyes of admiration and a 
throbbing heart. The gloom of the misty 
morning had broken away, and the sun was 
shining brightly. Stretched before him for a 
considerable distance, lay extensive pleasure 
grounds, upon a lengthened slope, down 
which terrace beneath terrace facilitated de- 
scent; serpentine, smoothly gravelled welks, 
flower beds of every shape and form, green 
with hardy shrubs and brilliant with late 
flowering plants; statuary and fountains; 
everything which taste could devise, skill 
execute, and wealth contribute to, was 
there. 

A background of park, woodland, hill, 
dale, and distant mountain completed the 
prospect. 

In the grounds, in various parts, might be 
seen the guests of the night before, strolling 
in small groups, at various distances apart, 
while immediately before his eyes stood clus- 
tered Lady Kingswood, the Marquis of Chil- 
lingham, Lady Maud, and Cyril. 

As he approached them with Lord Kings- 
wood, he perceived that every eye was turn- 
ed upon him, a discovery which would have 
singularly embarrassed bim, but that he be- 
held an expression on the face of the fair 
young Lady Maud, which it was impossible 
for him not to interpret as a pleased wel- 
come. 

Pharisee, the valet, in delivering the mes- 
sage entrusted to him by Lady Kingswood, 
had omitted the word equestrian. Both Lord 
Kingswood and Erie arrived in the expecta- 
tion of sharing in a mere ramble through the 
shadowy pathways in the spacious, undula- 
ting, well-wooded park. They perceived, 
however, spon their arrival, that the party 
were equipped for riding, and at some short 
distance several grooms were in charge of a 
group of valuable and handsome steeds 

Lady Maud, attired in a close-fitting, dark 
green riding-habit, wore upon her head a 
black Rubens hat, to which clung a white 
Ostrich feather, fluttering and quivering in the 
lightest breeze. 
and her soft, dreamy, liquid eyes, never sp- 
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peared to greater advantage. At least Erle 
thought so, and at the same time believed 
that human nature need reach no nearer per- 
fection than the entrancing point at which 
she had arrived. 

Why did she blush when she saw him ap- 


proaching her? 


Why did the pulses of his heart beat quick- 
the color of hie | 


pale cheek, as his quick and eager eye first 
caught her exquisitely formed figure standing 
near to his Cousin Cyril, rather in an attitude 
of expectancy than of attention to his re- 
marks ? 

We shall perhaps know anon. 

Lady Kingswood, who, in her equestrian 
attire, looked a yet finer and handsomer wo- 
man than she had in Erie's eyes previously 
appeared, awaited with no less excitement 
the arrival of Lord Kingswood and his mys- 
terious protege. She had, by the aid of her 
confidential maid, become mistress of what 
had happened after she, with the ladies, had 
quitted the dining-room. She was also aware 
of Lord Kingswood's early visit to Erle 
Gower. Adding these incidents to what she 
had already been told, her faith in Lord 
Kingswood, and Erle’s explanation as to his 
own true history, were materially shaken. 

She was pretty well convinced that the 
course she had adopted had elicited some- 
thing not set down in Lord Kingswood's 
programme respecting Erle. She was there- 
fore firmly resolved to wrest the truth from 
him. Her suspicious nature forbade her to 
rest until she knew all; but it had helped her 
to conjectures and self-assurances which were 
very remote from the truth. 

She was surprised to receive Lord Kings- 
wood's ready assent to her proposition, con- 
veyed to her in terms of Pharisee’s coining, 
yet further surprised to behold the alteration 
in his manner. 

He approached her, with Erle resting on 
his arm, and as they drew near to her, a sud- 
den pang went through her heart, s numb- 
ness scemed to seize her limba, and her face 
became the hue of marble. 

She beheld in the two faces a strange re- 
semblance—not of feature, of expression, or 
of color; but it was as though both faces had 
been fashioned from one model, and possess- 
ed only shades of difference. 

What was yet more striking, Erie's face 
resembled, in a singular degree, the nobler 
and grander countenances of the Kingswood 
ancestry—those who had stood high in the 
country’s estimation, and yet higher in 
courtly favor during the turbulent reigns of 
the Henrys and the Edwards. 

As this unpleasant thought crossed her, 
she stood like a statue, with white face, fixed 
eyes, and compressed lips. Her inflated nos- 
trils alone, as they pulsated, exhibited signs 
of animation. 

There was within the older portion of the 
building at Kingswood an ancestral portrait 
gallery, where all the progenitors of the race 
frowned loftily down on the modern spec- 
tator, in the most massive of carved oak 
frames. This antique hall was adorned 
with full-length men in armor, was orna- 
mented with arms of all kinds, and decora- 
ted with banners borne before the barons 
of Kingswood, or captured by them in civil 
wars or in battles with the French. 

Rady Kingswood had no taste for such 
exhibitions, and one rather hurried exami- 
nation had satisfied her during the whole of 
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her married life. Very impressionable when 
young—ecarcely leas so now—she had gazed 
upon the stern, pale faces, looking loftily and 
sternly down upon her, with a species of aw- 


In this, Lady Kingswood resembled too 
many of her sex. It is constantly asserted 
that woman intuitively jumps to the truth. 
So she may when she actually reaches it, 
but alas! for herself and for others, she far 
more frequently jumps where she believes 
truth to be, but where it certainly is not, 

Lord Kingswood affected a relieved mind 
and a gracious courtesy; both were affected. 
He, accustomed to the variable changes in 
the expressive features of Lady Kingswood, 
quickly interpreted their present aspect to 
feelings unfavorable to himself; but he en- 
deavored so to disguise this discovery that 
Lady Kingswood should believe her search- 
ing look at him had failed in its effect, 
simply because it was unfounded. At the 
same time, he endeavored to efface, by his 
present affability and urbanity, the effects of 
the incident of the night before. 

It was true, that on the face and in the 
manner of the Marquis of Chillingham no 
change was perceptible. Nor did the self- 
possession of Lady Kingswood, who quickly 
recovered from the excitement occasioned 
by the agonizing thought which flashed 
through her mind on the approach of Erle, 
suffer her to betray the slightest want of 
ease. Nevertheless, far more genuine and 
truthful in their natures, both the Lady 
Maud and Cyril could not help their faces 
becoming a reflex of their thoughta. 

They both exhibited embarrasament, not 
for themselves, but for Erle. Cyril only too 
acutely remembered the scene his father had 
occasioned the night previously, and Lady 
Maud had alseady heard of it. Lord Kings- 
wood perceived their perplexednesa, and with 
an overdone frankness, probably not genu- 
ine, he presented Erle to both, and de 
sired them to improve their acquaintance 
ship. 

Lady Kingswood interrupted him as he 
was about to address her, by saying, haugh- 
tily— 

“Your lordship need not trouble your- 
self. Mr. Gower and I are already very good 
friends.” Then she added, with a fascina- 
ting smile, which caused the Marquis of 
Chillingham to screw up his eyelids, and 
Lord Kingswood to bite his lips, “ Are we 
not, Erie?” 

Erle reddened, surprised by her abrupt 
use of his Christian name. He bowed, and 
in a low tone, said— 

“I hope so, Lady Kingswood.” 

“Then,” observed the Marquis of Chil- 

with sarcastic emphasis, “it will 
be needless for Kingswood to urge your 
ladyship to improve the acquaintance.” 

The eyelids of Lady Kingswood fluttered. 
Bhe laughed « hollow, vacant laugh, and ex- 





tended her hand to Erle. He took it, and 
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lesa, t was pleasant to think that, modest and 
reserved as he seemed, he was not so bashful 
as to neglect those agreeable amenities of 
social life when occasion supplied him with 
the opportunity of exhibiting them. 

It was wonderful to see how Cyril's face 
had brightened up after his father's recom- 
mendation to improve his acquaintance with 
Erle. He laid his hand upon his shoulder, 
and said, as he receded from Lady Kings 
wood— 

“ You ride, of course, Gower?" 

“Tam passionately fond of riding,” he re 
plied, eagerly. 

“Then I will secure you a good mount,” 
exclaimed Cyril. “ Hurry and equip yourself; 
I will see to your steed.” 

With whatalacrity Erle obeyed, and return 
ed, attired for the ride! Taking his text from 
Cyril, he had dressed himself for something 
more than a mere gguestrian ramble. His 
wardrobe had been more amply supplied 
than he had anticipated, and among the many 
articles of dress it included, were the equip- 
ments for such an occasion as this 

His handsome figure was sect off to advan- 
tage in his velvet hunting-coat, and his no less 
handsome face appeared very attractive be 
neath his black velvet cap, while his high 
Spanish leather boots, fitting to the shape of 
the leg as well as the foot, helped to give him 
a commanding appearance that his age did 
not warrant. 

On his return, he found all mounted, save 
Lord Kingswood, who declined to ride, and, 
in preference, joined some of the guests 
wandering in the beautiful grounds 

A groom stood at the head of a horse, 
which appeared to have lesa mettle and 
showiness than any of the rest. His neck 
was estrait, and somewhat short, but thick 
his head, too, waa rather small for his size, 
but his fore shoulder was of marvellous span, 
and his haunches unusually compact and 
massive. He was very straight in the legs, 
and stood as still as if he had been carved in 
stone, rather than instinct with full-blooded 
animal life. 

Among the party shone rather conspicn 
ously a new comer, mounted on a black horse 
of singular beauty. Ita coat was as glossy as 
silk, and appeared to be of as fine a texture 
as satin, the neck was finely arched, the head 
well formed, the eye large, brilliant, and rest- 
less, the nostrils fiery red, and the limbs lithe 
and active as a thorough-bred racer 

He presented a very remarkable contrast to 
that which had been selected for Erle, he 
would not rest still an instant, but turned, 
pranced, pawed the earth, and reared during 
the whole period previous to the start 

The rider was Mr. Philip Avon 

He was dressed with scrupuldus care, and 
was armed with a riding-whip, which re 
sembled a thick walking-cane rather than 
the light weapon which might have been 
supposed to be sufficient to control such an 
animal as he was mounted upon. He had 
guided his steed to the side of that on which 
Lady Maud sat, and he regarded with no ap 
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lightly into his saddle, and placed himself 
next to Lady Kingswood, in compliance with 
a gesture she made to him, and then the 
party set off—though not before Lady Kings- 
wood had introduced Erle to Philip Avon. 

The introduction was acknowledged with 
insolent distance, and returned with a haughty 
and defiant loftiness, which made Philip grate 
his teeth together. 

At first the horses were only walked, Lady 
Kingswood keeping Erle in conversation, 
and, by artful questions respecting his horse- 
manship, and how he acquired It, extracting 
from him no little of the history of his carly 
life 

The exhilarating air, the apringy turf, the 
soft green of the waving treea, and the clear 
blue ofthe sky, animated the spirita of horse 
and rider, and it seemed as if they Involun 
tarily broke into a canter of rather a brisk 
description 

The Marquis of Chillingham, who seemed 
inwardly to enjoy the attention Lady Kings 
wood paid to the handsome youth for a cer 
tain period, now edged his horse nearer to 
Lady Kingswood, and said, with the inten. 
tion of diverting ber attention to himself- 

“I believe, Lady Kingswood, beyond the 
confines of the pmrk, there still existe rather 
extensive remains, of some celebrated old 
Chace, eh?" 

“ There does, my lord The old forest of 
Kingswood, in the time of the Norman kings, 
was of vast extent: it contained the Royal 
Chace, itself a forest. No inconaiderable por 
tion of it is still comprised in the barony of 
Kingswood, and I can assure you, my lord 
marquis, the tenantry possess, and circulate, 
the most marvellous, the most absurdly super 
stitious traditions respecting Ht, and our house 
your lordship's, or any intelligent mind, can 
conceive.” 

“Your ladyship does pot surprise 
that observation,” Marquis of 
Chillingham “There is scarcely an old 
family in the without ita ghost 
story “ 

So far, Erle overheard, but the remainder 
escaped his ear, for Cyril beckoned to him 
rather hastily, and as he joined him, he rein 
ed in his steed, so that they should fall back 
and exchange a few burried whispers 

“That observation made by the marquis, 
and my mother’s reply, mean a visit to the 
Chace, where 1 met you yesterday, and be 
Don't for 
get, not a word about what occurred.” 

Erle smiled. 

“ You may rely upon me,” he returned. 

“See, the marquis and Lady Kingswood 
are deep in the details of forestation and dix 
afforestations, and forest laws generally— 
while Philip Avon is improving the occasion 
with Lady Maud. I like to make people 
happy, 80 let us go and upset Philip Avon's 
tete-a-tele; Tam pretty sure Lady Maude is 
sick of his philippics by this time, and I know 
that an ounce of Cyril is worth a ton of 
Philip in her estimation.” 
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He struck the flank of his horse with the 


| could and 
join he 


water, and he lashed his horse to its best speed 
and kept at it until he overtook them, 


slackened his speed eo that his compentess — 


bank in search of a dry spot, and then I lest 
sight of you.” 

“IT think the devil himself is in the beast,” 
returned Philip Avon, sulkily; “he refused 
the leap.” 

“ Not wider than a lady's ribbon, was i, 
Gower?" observed Cyril to Erie. 

“I scarcely noticed it,” was the quiet 
answer. 

“IT should have thought your steed, judging 
by the beauty of his shape, would have 
deemed it worthy of particular attention, am- 
leas fiercely urged to take it,” sneered 

“IT am well satisfied with him,” returned 
Erle 

“ And ought to be,” rapidly rejoined Philip: 
“safe riders prefer quiet horses.” 

“T never turned a horse from anything he 
would face, be his mettle what it might,” re 
sponded Erle 

“Tl be sworn you did not,” exclaimed Oy- 
ril, with emphasia 

“ We may have to teat you yet before the 
ride is over,” exclaimed Philip, savagely, reel- 
leas whether he kept within the bounds of 
good breeding or not 

“You may! replied Erle, laconically, but 
haughtily 

“This is where the Chace commences, 
Lady Kingswood,” cried Cyril, in aloud voles, 
“ We must pass through yonder copse to get 
out into the broad glades of the old forest, 
There in one part of it very dark, therefore 
be careful how you pick your way through 
it, it is full of gape and ridges.” 

“1 will attend to her ladyship's horse,” re 
turned the marquis, in reply 

“ Lady Maud, I will lead your horse,” pref 
fered Philip Avon, in a tone suasive, soft, 
very different to that In which he addressed 
Cyril 

“Thank you, no; I place my trust in my 
Cousin Cyril,” retarned Lady Maud, in a de 
clded tome 

Cyril laughed gaily 

“ You observe,” he exclaimed, “there is bat 
one Maud, and Cyril is her prophet.” 

“There i but one Maud,” thought Erie, 
“but I fancy there is » mistake about the 
prophet.” 

They quickly fell almost into single file, 
Cyril leading the way, followed by Lady Maud, 
and Lady Kingswood, the Marquis of Chil 
lingham holding the latter's bridle. Philip 
Avon, with marked rudeness, displaced Erle, 
and compelled him to bring up the rear. It 
was a small incident, and Erte laughed com 
temptucusly at it’ But it rankled 

The way was yet scarcely wide enough toe 
two steeds to pass abreast, when Philip Avom 
perceived Erle in advance of bim 

The copse was so dark, the necessity for 
caution so great, that it seemed impossible fo 
Erle w do other than grope his way. Ya 
he had given his horse the rein, leQ him to 
pick his own way, slightly pricked him with 
the spur, and so Philip Avon was left behind. 

It wae not with a view of retaliation that 
this was done: Erie scorned se petty a pro 
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oe became his keer 
mn of the dork figure of 0 
wan. twee to tree, and hheeping 
ea pee! as he could 
Ere have thought little of this, bad 
& not been that be perceived the figure raine 


length be saw Cyril and Lady Maud 
emerge into the daylight. Then the missile 
hurled with deadly force, but it only 


OR, cates of this dastardly outage was to 
enase Cyril to rein in his steed, in order to as 
exrtain whence it had proceeded, and from 


Erie, at this moment, uttered « loud cry, 


The horse uttered a ecream of pain, plunged 
for an instant with frantic violence, and tear. 
ing his bridal from Cyril's hand, fled down 
with the velocity of a race-horse, 
Maud clinging to the pommel of 


Sticking his spure into his horse's flanks, 
him with his voice, Erle dash- 
Maud, leaving Cyril to settle 
whom he recognized as Tubal 
instantly he found a horse's 
tthe, and the animal 
ns iy as his own. At 
a voice shouted flercely — 

path or T'll cut you down, This 
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of the eye could slay like a 

of lightning, Philip Avon would have 
been struck dead in his saddle. Erie's eyes 
Mterally flashed fire. 

“Not for « thousand Philip Avone will I 
give way, You shall anewer for your insolent 
threat. Mine the task to save her yet more 
Jestly than thine he responded passionately 
“ Away 

Over heaths and furres, under the strag- 
giing arms of old, old trees, down sweeping 
slopes, up rugged rises, now over a sand gap, 
anon through « slushy pool, clearing every 


ist 
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, he animated to the pursalt by bis 
the gentle pressure of his hand 


At the top of his voice he urged Lady Mand 
woat and he would yet save her, 
dangerous and critical as her position appear- 
ed, and she heard his voice, and listening, be- 
lieved him, though nearly dead with fright. 

Away down a ravine, crushing and leaping 
over boughs and prickly underwood along 
the uneven bottom and into the open apace, 
now Brie urged his steed, for yet at his 
elbow, shouting and lashing madly, came 
Philip Avon. Erie's horse answered the call, 
and presed forwart al a yet ewifler pace, 

Now rose up suddenly before them a long, 
mone, ancient wall, crumbling to ruins, part 
of the boundary -w all of the old castle grounds. 
Tt was topped with ivy, and was a startling 
height to get over, But Maud’s hore went 
at tt, scrambled through the ivy which sur 
mounted it, displaced « stone or twa, bat 
alighted on ite feet on the other side, end 
dashed on again 

With a loud cheer, « sharp prick with the 
epure, and Erie's horse cleared it like a deer 
Oa be went in pursuit, now pressing his 
heree more than ever, for before him he saw 
that a wide chasm had been cut in the hill 
they were descending in order to form a level 
road to a neighboring quarry, and that this 
Chasm was evidently the part of the hill to 
which Lady Maud’s horse was making, some 
twenty or thirty feet deep. If he could not 
succeed in stopping it before it reached Uhis 
terrible apot, he shoditered to think what the 
Consequences must be 

Now he plied whip, spur, and voice; his 
horse did his utmost, but Lady Maud's steed, 
maddened by the attempts to overtake it, yet 
frantic with terror, made tremendous efforts 
(© continue its career, and contrived to reach 
the fearful gap before Erle could come up 
whh it. With o mad snort the affrighted 
beast sew its own danger, and made a terrific, 
plunge over the abyss, and barely 
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convulsive 
cleared it. 
Over it, ai 4 splendid bound, with eyes 
starting, cars erect, came Erie's horse. 
The youth, with teeth st and leaping heart, 
as soon as he saw that to check Maud's horse 
was, at that frightful moment, impossible, 
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Then he prevailed on her to be seated upon 
the soft, mossy tarf, and be knelt by her side 
And ber arms were yet clinging round 
him, aad her pallid thee still resting half hid- 
den on his bosom, 8 that her car could catch 
the hurried beatings of bis young proud 
heart 

fo he had saved her. She had cacaped her 
fearful danger ; was safe and unhurt. 

Where was Philip Avon? 

Erie gated around him with kindling 
though humid eye, and « curling lip, but he 
could not see Philip Avon 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Aye! where wae Philip Avon’ 

Cyril Kingswood, whose life had been aim 
ed at by Tubal Kish, just caught « glimpse of 
the scoundrel as, finding hie murderous in 
tention defeated, he plunged into the thicket 
from which he had emerged, and disap 
peared 

Precisely at the same moment, the rein of 
Lady Maud’s steed was torn rudely from his 
hand, a shriek burst from the lips of Lady 
Kingswood, and with amazement he beheld 
Lady Maud clinging to her saddle in terror, 
her steed in full flight, with Erle and Philip 
Avon in mad chase after 

A few hasty, re-assuring words to his mo- 
ther, a burried request to the Marquis of Chil- 
lingham to attend to her safety, and he joined 
in the pursuit e 

After a few minutes’ hard galloping, he saw 
the route Lady Maud's horse was taking, and 
at once took a circuitous course, with a view 
of out-flanking t. But the Denst 
suddenly diverged from the route in which it 
had directed its headlong flight, galloped fu- 
riously down a tremendous ravine, and thence 
into the open beyond, which he knew to be 
fenced with a stone wall rather higher than 
the Lady Maud's horse, frightened as it was, 
was likely to dare. 

Beneath this wall he expected to find all: 
he only found one. 

He had observed Erle altting upon his steed 
with the firm and motionless seat of an ac- 
complished jockey. He aw that Philip Avon 
was acting like a frenzied madman, 

With an excitement almost amounting to 
convulsion, he saw the Lady Maud's horse clear 
the wall, leaving a cloud of dust behind, so 
thal he imagined the animal must have fallen. 
With a cry of exultation he beheld another go 
over it with a flying leap. For a moment he 
saw no more, for a throng of grateful tears 
rushed into his eyes 

He dashed them away, and the next sight 
was Philip Avon beneath the wall, beating his 
hore with brutal violence, trying to compel 
him ta leap he had not the courage to at 
tempt. 

He saw the horse wheel reund and round, 
and dash with desperate wildness away, to be 
again and again put to the wall, up to which, 
with whip and spur, Philip, distracted with 
passion, urged him furiously. Suddenly the 
contest between man and horse became terri- 
ble. The horse, infuriated by the treatment 
he had received, plunged, leaped, reared, 
kicked, and eventually flung his rider with 
terrific violence, and galloped away in the 
direction he had come, 

A few seconds more, and Cyril @as up at 
the wall. Beneath it, on his back, lay extend 
ed the form of Philip Avon; his face was 
pale, his eyes were closed, his teeth were 
clenched, blood and froth were oozing from 
his lips, his hands were clutched, and Cyril's 
first impression was that he had been sent to 
his long account while in the full fury of a 
paroaysm of intemperaic passion. 

He raised himself in the saddle, and looked 
over the wall, Far away fled Maud's horse, 
closely followed by Erle's, Both seemed well 
and firmly fixed in their seats, and Cyril had 
a strong hope that his cousin would be safely 
rescued by her young but brave pursuer. 

He alighted, raised the head of Philip, and 
laid it upon his knee, awaiting the signs of 
returning animation, 

Away in the distance he caught a glimpse 
of Lady Kingewood and the Marquis of Chil 
lingham following, and he waved his hand to 


them to hurry forward and join him, that he 
might be enabled te adopt some plan for pro 
curing assistance. 

In the meanwhile Erle, having permitted 
the tears of Lady Maud to have their way 


in silence, then addressed a few words of con 
gratulation and sympathy to her. He sought 
to inspire her anew with confidence and cou 
rage to remount her steed, that they might 
return to her friends, and so put a stop to the 
agony of excitement it was natural they 
should be laboring under 

Kapecially was he anxious to give her po 
opportunity to dwell on the danger she had 
just escaped, for he feared that if she did the 
return might be even yet more difficult than 
the flight. 

She listened to him in silence for qgime, Kien 
she turned her trembling eves upon him, 
glistening with tearm. It was worth a life. 
purchase to have been the recipient of that 
look. 

No words could describe it—no pencil de- 
pict it. Erle felt faint as his own glowing 
eyes met and interpreted it, and his bosom 
heaved with a proud, exulting joy, such as he 
had never before known. 

She stretched out her hand and took his 


his reassuring words 

“ Gratitude such as mine, Mr. Gower,” she 
said, “hes put a poor choice of « to 
express its real force, but yet— 
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fount. See, your steed has seached her car. She turned her full, brilli- 














































































ite fright, and te quiet enough ent eyes on Lady Mead, with an eager, almost 

I observe a bridie-path down wild carnestnces 

will lead him op foot.” “He is acquainted with all parts of the 
Large, glittering tears filled Chace,” continued the Lady Maud, redden- 

eyelids, and trickled down her she | ing, she knew not why, as she observed the 


fixed, searching look of the stranger. “ His 
voice will no doubt enable us, if we proceed, 
to join him.” 

Erle glanced askance at the forest maiden 
as he sald— 

“ He will grieve to think we have wander- 
ed so fruitiessly thus long.” 

The beautiful young stranger turned her 
face slowly to his, and in a low voice, mur- 
mured— 

“ Follow me.” 

She immediately moved in the direction 
they had already been pursuing. Erie, with 
an exclamation of surprise, ere he retraced 
his steps, pointed into the more open glade 
with his whip, and said— 

“Is not that the easier and more direct 
path r” 

She raised her finger, and in an undertone, 


bowed ament to his suggestion, and 

ted Erle to help her into her saddle again. 
If ever Erle was certain of one thing in bis 

life, it was that when she took his hand there 

was @ pressure given by her soft, small fingers 

on his own, which made its presence known 


sense of felicity which was well nigh over- 
powering. 

Passing the rein of his own horse, which, 
after the severe flight, had taken to qaiectly 
grazing, over his arm, he took the bridle of 
Lady Maud's in his hand, and slowly descen- 
ded the hill. 

On reaching the dale beneath, he found 
that he was compelled to pursue a circuitous 
route in order to reach a spot where @ gap 
existed in the old stone wall, and having 
done this, to take a yet wider range to avoid 
the ravine down which they had descended 
fast enough, but up which it would be far too 
severe a task to attempt to toil. 

In consequence of this deviation from a di- 
rect track, they entered the Chace at @ very 
different spot to Vhat at which they had quit- 
ted it, — 

Erle was not without » knowledge of wood- 
craft, and directed his steps to the as 


“ Tubal Kish !” 

“The scoundrel !" muttered Erle, in an an- 
tone. “He bears upon his cheek the 

mark of my lash given him this day, I fear 

not to encounter a ruffian such as he.” 

A perceptible shudder ran through the 

frame of Lady Maud. 

“ Pray, Mr. Gower, let us pursue the way 

in which we shall most likely be free from 

molestation.” 


well as he could where He bowed, and led her horse and his own 
Manor-house stood ; but after he had the path which the forest maiden had se- 
glades, be arrived at the unwelcome “Who is Tubal Kish?” inquired Lady 


Maud, after they had proceeded a conside- 
rable distance, as if with a design to break 
the solemn silence reigning beneath that great 
vault of leaves,” 

The forest maiden slackened her pace to 
listen to Erle’s reply. , 

“ A rufflan, who infests this wood,” he an- 
swered, “Of his history I know nothing. I 
have seen him twice,” he continued, and re- 
membering himeelf, he hastily, and with some 
embarrassment, related the incident which 
had that morning taken place, by which both 
Cyril and Lady Maud had nearly lost their 
lives. 

When he ceased, the forest maiden abrupt- 
ly said to Erle— 

“ You saved her?” 

She pointed to Lady Maud 

He nodded assent 

“And um!" 

She pointed across the wood. Erle com- 
prehended her, and again nodded in reply. 

Her features broke into a smile of grateful 
pleasure, and her eyes danced and glittered 
joyously as they rested on Erie's face. Sud- 
denly her eye grew dull, and her face. 
clouded. 

“ Beware of Tubal Kish,” she said, in 
clearer and graver tones than she had yet 
used. “ You have struck him a blow; he will 
kill you.” , 

Erle laughed scornfully. 

“ It is not my fate to fall by the hand of a 
coarse wretch like that,” he returned. 

A brilliant flash, and the loud report of a 
gun Close to them, made Lady Maud scream, 
and both horses started back affrighted. 

The forest maiden gripped Erle by the 
wrist, 

“The gamekeepers of Kingswood,” she 
exclaimed, “ they wilf guide you now. We 
shall meet again where first you met Tubal 
Kish. Look to her, she is fainting with 
fright.” 

She pointed, as she concluded, to Lady 
Maud, and Erle sprung to her side. 

“ We are safe,” he exclaimed ; “ quiet all fu- 
ture fear. Lord Kingswood's gamekeepers 
are within a few yards of us.” 

At this moment a couple of dogs burst 
through the underwood, and commenced be- 
ing loudly 

“Hotho! 
far from them 

Erle instantly responded, and almost in- 
stantly the thick boughs were parted aside, 
and two gamekeepers, attended by three or 
four beaters, appeared, to the very undisgui- 
sed satisfaction of Lady Maud. 

Erle turned to thank the handsome young 
creature who had thus safely conducted him 
hither, but, as he expected, she was nowhere 
visible 

Lady Maud, too, made inquiry respecting 
her, and fie informed her that she had dis- 
appeared without waiting for the tribute 
of thanks Lady Maud was anxious to pay 


sion that they were lost in the forest, — 

The sun had been for some time obscured 
by 8 vell of grey clouds so even in color that, 
as he looked upward through the trees, he 
could not detect the direction in which It was 
journeying: he found it, therefore, inpossi- 
ble to ascertain to what quarter of the com- 
pass he was wandering. 

Baffled and perplexed, he came to @ full 
stop, and turned his eyes anxiously in every 
direction, and then gn Lady Maud's face. He 
saw there a smile. 

“ You have missed the path to the house?” 
she suggested. 

He smiled, too, and shook his head. 

“In truth, I have not found it yet, Lady 
Maud,” he replied, in a voice far more cheer 
ful than his feelings warranted. A night in 
the woods was a prospect which he did not 
contemplate with any satisfaction, yet, so far 
as he could calculate, that appeared to be an 
event looming with only too much proba- 
bility, “1 doubt much,” he added, “ whether 
any path does exist, nor, I fear, a clue, or to- 
ken, save such as are known to those who 
make this solitary wood their home. This is 
evidently a part of Kingswood Chace, but in 
what direction Kingswood Manor-house lies, 
I am quite at a loss to conceive.” 

He was startled by « faint cry of surprise 
issuing from the lips of Lady Maud, as she 
turned her eyes suddenly on some objeet be- 
hind him. 

He turned sharply round, and beheld to his 
amazement, the young female rescued from 
Tubal Kish by Cyril Kingswood, in which 
act he himself had borne a share, 
beneath a tree, eyeing them with a look of eu- 
rious wonler. She was tall, and delicately 
formed; her face was pale; her eyes dark, 
large, and lustrous; her nose thin and straight; 
her lips small; her face oval; and the aspect 
of all combined, singularly beautiful. Ln effect, 
her appearance was spiritual; it scarcely 
seemed real, even though her attire was 
earthly enough. She wore upon her head a 
hat not unlike that which the Lady Maud had 
on, but in place of a waving feather, white, 
star-like wild-flowers were twined gracefully 
round it. Upon her shoulders rested a cloak 
of rich mulberty hue, of texture sufficiently 
thin to permit it to hang gracefully, leaving 
‘exposed an alabaster neck, round, and swan- 
like, Her dress was a pale fawn, and con- 
trasted beautifully with the deep, warm pur- 
ple of the cloak 

Whence had she sprung’ A moment be- 
fore they had passed the very spot where she 
now stood, yét no trace of her had been vik 
ble. She looked not like a denizen of the 
wood, but it was clear to Erle at least, that 
she roamed them at will. 

After a minute, or even more, expended in 
gazing on each other, Erle acldreased her, 

At the sound of his voice she started, and 
half turned, as if, like a frightened fawn, to 
fly, but as he modulated his voice to a tone of 
softness, she paused. 

“ We have lost ourselves in the Chace,” he 
said, “and would return to Kingswood 
Manor-house. If you can point out the path 
we ought to take, you would confer a very 
important obligation upon this lady and my- 
sel.” 

She gazed steadfastly at him all the time 
he spoke, and seemed as if trying to remem- 
ber where she had before seen that face. 

Emerging with timid steps from the sha- 
dow of the interlaced trees in which she had 
stood, she approached them with more of the 
manner of a shrinking Indian maiden than of 
an English girl reared in the precincts of an 
old forest. 

She bent her eyes once or twice on Lady 
Maud, rather with « look of inquiry than 
fear. But she scttled her gaze on Erie's face 
with an eager, perusing look, as though she 
had seen those features, if not in reality, in 
her dreams, or desired to s imprint them on 


Hillich *" shouted 2 voice not 


The head gamekeeper, who recognized 
Lady Maud, and Erle, too, as a guest at the 
house, very readily offered to act as their 
guide for the remainder of the distance. 

“ You are but a short way from the house, 
my lady,” he exclaimed, with a smile, very 
respectful, nevertheless, “You could not 
have been lost here,” he added. 

“Probably not,” returned Erle; “ we were 
far hence when we lost ourselves.” 

“A young person—something beyond a 
village maiden in position—guided us hither,” 
exclaim Lady Maud. 

The gamekeeper looked at both in silence 
fora moment. Then, as if it were imperative 
upon him to speak beneath his breath, he said, 
in a whisper— 

“Eh! but you have seen the WoNDER oF 
Kiseswoop Cnc.” 

A slight moan escaped the lips of Lady 
Maud, and a flashing glance went from the 
eye of Erie to the gamekeeper, and the rest 
of the way was traversed in silence. 


As they slowly entered the park, they per- 
ceived a group of persons gathered together, 


ed his request, and a change passed over her 
face. 
“It is far hence,” she at length replied, 


plied, in a low, silvery voice; “and the some hastily mounting horses, others already 
is both dangerous and dreary.” Wy, mounted, making extravagant gestares, point- 
“I fear neither, so thet I am made ac- | 'ag im various directions, shouting in- 


away. 
The gamekceper blew a blast on his horn, 
and all eyes were turned upon Lady Mand 
and Erie. 
Tn an instant, the whole party came rush- 
img up to them, and shouts of joy resounded 





as soon as it was found thet Lady Maud hed 

The poor girl was so overpowered by this 
reception, that she could only, with some 
hysterical, inarticulate sounds, point to Erle, 
and then fainted. 

There were almost too many assistants to 
lif} her from her horse, and bear her into 
the house, where she, under the direction of, 
and accompanied by, Lady Kingswood, was 
conveyed to her chamber, and properly at- 
tended to. 

Erie, in the meantime, “the observed of 
all observers,” was surrounded on all sides, 
eagerly questioned and vehemently eulogized 
for his gallantry. He found that Cyril had 
returned, accompanied by Lady Kingswood, 
the Marquis of Chillingham, and Philip 
Avon. 

He was told of Philip Avon's mishap. It 
appeared that he was stunned, bruised, sha- 
ken, but not otherwise hurt, and Cyril had 
brought him back, not in a very dignified po- 
sition, mounted upon his own steed. 

Until the arrival of Erle and the Lady 
Maud, the fate of the latter—nay, of both— 
was unknown. Their appearance uninjured, 
it may be readily understood, wes the source 
of much gratification. 

Cyril was especially enthusiastic in his en- 
comiums upon Erie's high-couraged devo- 
tion in the pursuit of Lady Maud's affrighted 
steed ; and he related, now the danger was 
over, with much gusto, the frightful charac- 
ter of the chace which had taken place, espe- 
cially the leap before which Philip Avon suc- 
cumbed, amid the well-bred yet hearty ap- 
plause of those who surrounded him, as they 
moved slowly towards the Manor-house. 

There were two persons who stood aloof 
from this gathering; one, Lord Kingswood, 
whose agitation, no less than his vexation, 
could not be concealed. Erie, it seemed, do 
as he might, compelled the attention of every 
one, and called forth questions and observa- 
tions most galljng, most inconvenient, ill- 
timed; and embarrassing. After this inci- 
dent, he resolved to send him away from 
Kingswood, and place him where his popu- 
larity would not prove so disconcerting. 

The other was Philip Avon. 

He had entered the house, made a few in- 
quiries respecting the corridor Erle was likely 
to pass through on his way to dress for din- 
ner, and had taken up his station in a recess, 
where he could remain unseen until the 
moment that he wished to make his presence 
known. 

Erle, only too glad to escape from the con- 
gratulations, which were more embarrassing 
than grateful, hurried to his apartment, on 
the plea of fatigue, and to his surprise, in the 
dim obscurity of a long corridor, he found 
himeelf intercepted by the sudden appearance 
of Philip Avon's white face, frowning ma- 
lignantly. 

“Stay!” cried the latter, in a hoarse tone. 
“] seek a word or two with you.” 

Erle looked at him for a moment with an- 
gty eyes. Then recovering himself, he 
said— 

“ Before | interchange a sentence with you, 
let me remind you that you threatened to cut 
me down, when the life of one dear to many 
was at stake, because I ventured in her be- 
half. I kept the path you could not take.— 
Now I dare you to fulfill your threat !” 

“Oh, be sure a time will come for that!” 
returned Philip, between his teeth. “WhatI 
now would say—" 

“I desire to hear nothing from your lips,” 
cried Erle, haughtily. “Stand out of my path 
now ; I am engaged.” ¥ 

He thrust Philip Avon so violently back, as 
he uttered his words, that he fell. 

“When you wish to seck me, you know 
where and when I can be met with; until 
then, keep your speech for those whom it 
pleascth. 1 like it not.” 

With these words, Erle strode from the 
spot, and entered his chamber. 

Philip Avon sprung up, and would have 
followed him, but that several servants entered 
the corridor, so he was compelled to retire, 
convulsed with malicious fury, and resolving 
to have a bitter revenge for the insult he had 
just received (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
t#™ An editor in the western part of 
Michigan, is ina fix. He dunned a subscri- 


ber for his subscription; he refused to pay, 
and threatened to flog the editor if he stopped 
the paper. 

t®™ Never go to bed at ten, leaving your 


wife up till’ two with a sick baby, and look 
pitehforks at her at the breakfast-iable next 
morning, because that meal is half an hour 
too late 

Ci" Some author says that your wife, 
your stomach, and your conscience, are 
three companions with whom you should 
always be on good terms. Good advice that 
—who doubts it’ 

t@™ Keep your wit as a buckler to defend 
yourself, and not as a sword to wound your 
neighbors. 

t@™ Swinging is said by the doctors to bea 
good exercise for the health, but many a poor 
wretch has come to his death by it. 

€#™ Enjoy the glory of the sun, and not 
put out your eyes by trying to count the spots 
upon his face. 

GH Ireland contains 20,808,271 acres, of 
which 3,000,000 are estimated to be peat bogs 
of a thickness of from 1 foot to 60 feet. 

t@™ When a lady supposes she has tied 
the most desirable “ beau,” how often does he 
turn out to be a “ hard knot.” 

&@™ There is both a Spanish and French 
proverb which says—“ A melon and a woman 
are hard to choose.” 


€@™ It is a common thing, in the voyage of 
life, to mistake, like Sinbad, a whale’s back for 
an island. 

Ga” “I declare, mother,” said a pretty lit- 
tle girl, in a pretty little way, “"tis too bad! 
You always send me to bed when I am not 
sleepy, and you always make me get up when 
T am sleepy!” , 

€#™ The vintage in Italy is again bad. For 
the last nine years the disease has attacked 
the Neapolitan vines, and wine grows yearly 
dearer and worse. 














Henry Peterson, Editor. 
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TERMS, &c. 

The Termaof THE POST are @9 «-year, if paid in 
advence—@3, if not paid in advance. [[7" The riner 
Year's always be paid tm advances, 
For @5, IN ADVANCE, one copy is sent three years, 
We continue the following low Terms to Ciubs :— 


One Copy, and the Engravings of 


Niagara Faiis, 63,00 
One Copy of Tux Poet, and one of 
Arther’s Home Magazine, 3,00 


i —~ aaa peta Post, 3,00 

pend 
Eight (and one paper to getter up of Ciub,) 10,00 
Thirteen (and one paper to getter up of Club,) 15,00 
Twenty (and one paper to getter up of Club,) 96,60 

The NIAGARA PALLS ENGRAVINGS are large 
and handsome steel engravings. The postage will be 
prepaid on them. 

Persons residing in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
om TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to 

iption price of the paper, as we hav. prepay 
the United States ~ peeks 

ADDITIONS TO CLUBS.—Any person having 
the money and names for a Club, may ilase ualioees 
the same rate, provided the latter will allow their sub- 
scriptions to end at the same time those of the main list 
do. We will supply the back numbers if we have them. 
Our object is to have all the subscriptions in each Club 
em! at the same time, and thus prevent confusion. 

The money for Ciubs must always be sent in advance. 
When the sum is large, a draft should be procured, if 
possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the 
amount. Address DEACON & PETERSON, 

No, 319 Walnut &., Philadelphia. 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We canact 
undertake to return rejected communications. If tie 
article is worth preserving, it is generally worth making 
a clean copy of. 





_ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Constant Sunscrtngn. Telegraphic mes- 
sages are both written and printed. House's ma- 
chine prints them—in other cases the operator 
writes down the message from traced signs, or 
from hearing the sound of the instrument. All 
good operators now need only to Acer the tick 
ings, to understand the message. 


A NEW OFFER. 


A Chance to Obtain Two Valuable Works. 


We have made arrangements with the 
publishers of those large and valuable works, 


Webster's New Pictorial Quarto Dictionary, 


AND 


Lippineott's Gazetteer and Geographical 
Dictionary of the World, 


by which either of these important and 
valuable works will be given to any friend 
of THE POST, on the following terms :— 

We will send one copy of Tae Poser, for 
one year, and give a copy of either the 
Dictionary or the Gazetteer, for Six Dollars. 

Or, on the receipt of Five new subecri- 
bers and Ten Dollars, we will give either of 
the above works as a premium. 

Or, on the receipt of Ten new subscribers 
and Fifteen dollars—$1.50 apiece—we will 
give either of the works as a premium. 

The price of these works in the stores, 
varies from $6,00 to $650 apiece. 

Of Webster's New Pictorial Quarto Dic- 
tionary, containing 1,500 Wood Cuts, but 
little need be said—its value being appa- 
rent to all. No family should be with- 
out it. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer and 
Geographical Dictionary of the World, is 
another work that no man or family should be 
without. It is a large volume of 2,182 closely 
printed pages, and contains an immense 
mass of useful knowledge. Yow have in it 
the most recent and authentic information 
respecting nearly 100,000 places—countries, 
islands, rivers, mountains, cities, towns, &c., 
in every portion of the Globe. 

Both of these works lie constantly upon 
our own table, and we are in the habit of ma- 
king frequent reference to them. In fact, 
they are just what we have said, worksghat 
no one should be without. 

Very many enterprising young men or 
young women could start out and get five 
new two dollar subscribers, or ten new 
$1.50 subscribers, for Tae Post in a short 
time,—and entitle themselves to either the 
Dictionary or the Gazeticer (whichever they 
might choose) as a Premium. It only needs 
a little energy and enterprise to get one or 
both of these admirable and valuable works. 
Be up and doing while thia offer heats / 





THE TIN WEDDING. 
We have heard of the “silver” wedding, 
twenty-five years after marriage; and the 
“golden,” at fifty years after—but we never 
heard of the “tin” until we picked up @ re- 
spected contemporary last week. The Boston 
Eve. Gazette says :— 
A friend of ours was made jubilant this 
week by a celebration of this character—the 
tenth anniversary of an occasion whereon two 
“tender beings in the hues of youth” were 
“made happy,” as it is technically termed, 
the term applies very well. The anniversary 
was marked by the custemary ceremonies. 
Numerous frietids came in with congratula- 
tions or condolences—every one, of course, 
measuring the condition of the pair celebrated 
by their own—and so many ovations of 
tinny character were presented, that, if the 
parties to whom they were presented live 
enough to wear them out, they may 
among the oldest inhabitants. ‘It would be 
hard to remember any article that wes not in- 
cluded in the collection, One huge tin pitcher 
behemoth of a pitcher—big enough 
to float a navy of ordinary pitchers, 
goblets to match, of massive tin, hints of was- 
in the time to 

side. 
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We are told in the papers, that when 
the Prince of Wales visited Albany, he was 
welcomed by Gov. Morgan iri the following 
words :— 


“Lorp Renrxew:: It vse ae pinasuse to 
welcome you to the capital of Btate of 
New Y You have seen in the 
polis, our and foreign trade; will 
aren 2 ty ty 

our commerce, cen- 
tral seat of our education.” 


teristics of New York city, to think of the 
least, to take it for granted that the Prince 





culars from individuals in various States, but 


be deceived ; which is not saying that he did 
not deserve being deceived from the first. 
But as the fools are not all dead yet, by any 
manner of means, doubtless the lottery dealers 
will go on and prosper, in spite of anything 
that Tux Post, or any other paper, can say. 


CALIFORNIA Yxrast.—A_ correspondent 
wishes to know what are the effects of “ Cali- 
fornia Yeast” wheh used in making beer br 
bread. He has heard that it is poisonous, 
For ourselves, we are so ignorant as not to 
know what “ California Yeast” is. 

t@ The Prince of Wales and suite left 
Boston on Saturday for Portland, Maine, 
where they Were to embark for home on Mon- 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Miss .Giu.pert’s Cargzer; An American 
Story. By J. G. Hotiasyn, author of “ Bitter 
Sweet,” “The Titcomb Letters,” &c. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner, New York; and 
for sale by G. G. Evans, 439 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

Covern Harry. By Murs. Grey, author of 
“The Little Beauty,” &c. Published by T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Historica Pictures Retovenep. By 
Mrs. Dau, author of “Woman's Right to 
Labor.” Published by Walker, Wise & Co., 
Boston, and for sale by Gaut & Volkmar, 
Philadelphia. 

Tue Opes or Horace. Translated into 
English verse. By Tatopork Martin. Pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Fields, Boston; and for 
sale by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia. 

Tae Hovsexeerer’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Userv. INFoRMATION FoR THE HovseE- 
KEEPER. By Mrs. E. F. Hasxeui. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York; 
and for sale by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 

First Greek Boox. With Notes and Vo- 
cabularies. By ALpert Harkness, Professor 
of Greek in Brown University. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York; and for saie 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philada. 

CurLpren's Books. “The Fairy Night- 
cap,” and “ The Little Nightcap Letters,” by 
the author of the Nightcap Books. Published 
by D. Appleton &*Co., New York; and for 
sale by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philada. 


THE STORY OF AMBITION. 





When Jones was sixteen, he was bent 
On one day being President 


At twenty-five, Jones thought that he 
Content as District Judge would be 


At thirty he was much elated, 
When for Mayor of Frogtown nominated. 


But bootless all the nomination, 
His rival Tompkins graced the station. 


At forty-five his dreams had fled— 
Hope and ambition both were dead. 


When from his toils he found release, 
He died—a Justice of the Peace. 


Oh, youthful heart, so high and bold, 
Thus is thy brief, sad story told! 


tw “ Let me kiss him for his mother,” is 
the song that all the American girls are sing- 
ing in honor of the Prince of Wales. Some 
of them, we haven't a doubt, would like to kiss 
him for himself. 

Ge A machine called the centrifugal gun 
is on exhibition at Columbus, Ohio, which 
will throw five hundred balls a minute, 
without the assistance of powder or cap, by 
~~ es turning a crank, like that of a coffee 


&@™ The hard times out West have made 
many people loes ground. 


LETTER: PROM. PARIS 


Panta, Sept. 28, 1860. 
Mr. Eilitor of the Post >— 

It is generally found that the pleasantest 
thing about a ramble among new scenes is 
the stock of remembrances we bring away 
with us for future delectation. The inevita- 
ble fatigue and discomforts incident to tra- 
velling, constitute a scrious drawback from 


"| one’s enjoyment of it at the time; but when 


these are past, and the rambler is again qui- 
etly established in his accustomed place, all 
the less agreeable incidents of a trip fade 
away from the memory, while thoughts of 
the glorious scenery, the novel habits of the 
pleasant people, and the noble achievements 


"| of art and science with which the said tour 


has brought us into contact, alone remain 
with us, making a delightful addition to the 
treasures of the inner life. Thus it is that, 
despite the repeated disappointments caused 
by the unusually wet season with which we 
have been tormented on this side of the At- 
lantic, and to which the “ veracity of his- 
tory” has compelled such frequent allusion in 
the recent letters of your “ Paris Correspon- 


metro- | dent,” I find myself consta@fly retracing the 


principal features and incidents of the little 
journey of which a hasty sketch has already 
been laid before your readers, with a degree 
of interest and satisfaction even greater than 
they seemed to inspire while they were pre- 
sent as matters of actual experience. 

The quaintness and quietness of the old 


lovely Italian lakes ;—the marble wonders of 
Milan ;—and the sublime mass of Mont Blanc, 
as it stood out in bold relief, a huge, shining 
heap of silver, towering up into the deep blue 
sky, on the one occasion when the state of 
the atmosphere allowed of our seeing it ;— 
with an infinity of other pictures, all delight- 
ful in their various way, seem to be even 
more vividly present with me, at this mo- 
ment, than the familiar glitter and bustle of 
the gay capital in which I am again settled 
down. 

But beautiful and interesting as are all 

these scenes, the astonishing panorama of the 
Gorner Grat, spoken of in my last letter, is 
perhaps the one to which, above all others, I 

find myself recurring, as the glory and crown 

of my late excursion ; the one which I should 

most strongly urge all visitors to Switzerland 

to make an especial point of seeing. A 

mountain-ascension 1s, in every one of its 
details, so much more different than any 

other incident of travelling from the experi- 

ences of ordinary life, that it may well be re-¢ 
garded as offering, in fair weather, a more 

effectual and more invigorating change from 

the exhausting monotony of city life and pre- 
occupation, than can be found in any other 
species of travel. 

The admirable grace and majesty of the 
outlines of the hills, and the magical effect of 
the opening out of the landscape about you 

as you keep ascending—the beauty and fra- 

grance of the forests of firs, and the profusion 

of the flowers which Nature seems to pro- 

duce in greater abundance, and to deck with 

richer colors, as her sphere of action becomes 

more and more restricted ;—the invigorating 

quality of the air ;—the peculiar appearance 

of the sunlight ;—the novel sensations produ- 

ced by the rapid changes of temperature ;— 

the new sights and sounds of the primeval 

solitudes which seem to defy the modifying 

power of Time, and in which the only forms 

of existence are granite and snow ;—the inde- 

scribably beautiful line of the latter, so utterly 

transcending one’s lowland ideas of the pic- 

turesque possibilities of a substance as magni- 

ficent and appropriate in these mountain 

fastnesses, as it is odious and unnatural in 

the plains ;—and last, but not least, the keen 

appreciation of “creature comforts,” and the 

strange sense of separation from terrestrial 

things, and of closer relationship to those 

about one, which take possession of us at the 

height of even a few thousand feet above the 

clouds, all tend to impart to an ascent of this 

kind a character peculiar to itself. Next to 
mountain-climbing, as a refreshment to mind 

and body, is the sojourn by the sea; but to 
those who are not already familiar with A}l- 
pine scenery, the near view of the peeuliar 
wonders of these high regions is perhaps even 
more striking and impressive than the sca 
itself. And of all the wonderful things to be 
seen in the various ascensions of the Swiss 
Alps, there is certainly nothing to compare, 
in grandeur and sublimity, with this unrival- 
led mountain panorama, which his, more- 


over, the additional recommendation of 
being very tolerably accessible, even to 
ladies. 


As far as the mere accessibility of a glacier 
is concerned, and the pleasure, for non-adven- 
turous persona, of being able to say that they 
have “been on the ice,” without the usual 
amount of trouble in getting to it, the one at 
Grindelwald, which you pass at the foot of 
in going over the Great Scheideck Pass, is 
the best in Switzerland. The ice there comes 
down to within a few hundred feet of the 
“road,” and access to the glacier is still far- 
ther facilitated by the various little wooden 
bridges, steps, and handrails constructed by 
an enterprising young couple who live in a 
chalet close by during three months in the 
year, show off the “lions” of the spot, and 
sell villainously bad wine to all who are 
thirsty enough to drink it. In certain parti- 
culars, all glaciers are alike, and the one at 
Grindelwald may therefore serve as a sample 
for those who are unable or unwilling to 
climb to more elevated altitudes. The lower 
end of a glacier is always very dirty and 
brown, being covered with dust and detritus, 
from the rocky crags and walls that hem it 
in; the moraine, or fissure, at its edges, form- 
ed by the shrinking of the ice through melt- 





broken from the rocks above, and accumula- 
ted there in their descent, forming a border 


snow, and the blueish-green hue of the ice- 
fissures. The color and general effect of the 
higher snow, seen in such vast masses, and 
im contrast with the deep, rich tones of the 


ing, a mere formless extent of white. 

The nomenclature of the Alps distinguishes 
between the recently-fallen “snow,” and the 
older neve, which has been accumulating for 
ages, and is frozen as hard as the rock itself. 
The “snow” is, of course, very fatiguing 
those who walk over it, as the foot sinks in 
every step. The neve, on the contrary, is 
clared, by those who have tried it, 
aid of nails in shoes, and snow-pointed Al- 
penstocks, to be excellent The 
main body of a glacier is composed of nearly 
transparent ice, which cracks in every direo- 
tion, and which, being constantly, though 
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constantly accumulating mass of snow at the 
top of the mountain, is turned up, not so 
much like the tossed waters of the sea, as like 
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or two deaths resulting from this giving way 
of the crust of snow beneath the feet of the 
traveller, and every year many more: slip in, 
but are rescued by the exertions of the guides, 
after dangling for a longer or shorter time in 
the biue abyss into which they have fallen, 
held up by the rope, of which, during these 
transits over the ice, one end is usually tied 
round the waist of the traveller, and the other 
round that of the guide. One of the mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club of London, gives, in 
the volume of adventures published by them, 
a most thrilling account of his suspension, 
not by a rope, but simply held up by his 
arms, for perhaps a minute, in the mouth of 
one of these frightful ice-fissures, into which 
the sudden yielding of a “bridge” of irre- 
proachable appearance, had let him down, 
The ice had seemed so safe that he, being an 
old hand at such work, conceived that he 
might venture to disperse with the precau- 
tionary rope; and but for the fact that he 


the fissure, as he felt himself falling in, and 
thus to hold himself up while the guide came 
to the rescue, he must have perished inevi- 
tably. Had he slipped in with his face to- 
wards either side of the fissure, so that his 
arms would have extended only in the di- 
rection of its length, instead of extending, as 
they fortunately did, across its narrow width, 
nothing could have saved him from being 
frozen to death in the dark depths of the ice. 
Despite the horror of his position, curiosity 
was so strong within him, that he could not 
resist the temptation of taking a glimpse into 
the empty void below him; when he saw a 
vast grotto, that widened out rapidly below 
the narrow cpening at the top, forming a 
magnificent chamber, the upper part of which 
seemed filled with a weird blue light, from 
the translucent walls of blue ice, while the 
lower part was shrouded in impenetrable 
gloom. The walls were hung with enormous 
icicles, grotesque, yet splendid; the impres- 
sion created on his mind by the rapid peep 
into the chasm being that of a dim, blue 
palace of the ice-gnomes, very fine to see, 
but not just the place one would choose to 
die in. At Grindelwald there is a very fair 
ice-cave, at the edge of the glacier, which 
may be visited in perfect safety, as its floor ix 
terra firma, and it is only a natural hollow 
in the ice, formed, probably, by the capricious 
melting of a bit of the under part of the edge 
of the @acier. The cave in question is about 
thirty feet long, and perhaps a dozen feet in 
height, and three in width. A plank has 
been laid down along its centre, to enable 
visitors to enter it with less risk of wet feet 
Looking up to the walls of this cave, you sce 
in perfection the magnificent blue color of 
the ice; the walls are smooth as glass, and 


gives you a sufficient sample of the refrige 
rating power of the beautiful but deadly sub 
stance with which you find yourself sur 
rounded. 

A certain amount of melting goes on con- 
stantly in the total mass of a glacier, the 
water thus produced filtering through its sub- 
stance, and flowing off in one or more streams 
underneath. Thus one is constantly coming 
upon some little stream which shows itself 
only for a yard or two, tumbling down in 
the rocky channel it has worn for itself upon 
the side of the mountain, and disappearing 
under some lower mass of ice, to re-appear 
again at a still lower level, and so on, until it 
leaps forth a foaming cascade, from the low- 
est point of the glacier, and unites with its 
thousand sister rills, forming the head-waters 
of what will be some mighty river, whose 
first steps in life give beauty and fertility to 
some wild, lovely Alpine valley, and which, 
swelled at short intervals by the innumerable 
other ice-streams that pour to meet it from the 
glacier heights above the valley through 
which it flows, is destined to bear innume- 
rable vessels upon its bosom, and to consti- 





tute the highway and boundary of nations. 
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cold gray, or reddish brown, offering « fine | mest striking 
contrast with the dazzling whiteness of the 





very gradually, pushed downwards by the 
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was able to extend his arms on either side of 


gods, on their white thrones, robed in clouds 








the temperature in which ‘you find yourself 
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of , and filling the air with an all-per- 
vading sound of running water, \s one of the 
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enormous extent of mouniain-region the eye 
hereby takes in at once. All the noblest and 
Joftiest peaks of both the great Swiss ranges 
are here visible in one unequalled circle; not 
showing separately, as so many different 
mountains—under which aspect they present 
themselves to the eye everywhere els»e—but 
seen from the great elevation of the isolated 
peak of the Grat, to be in fact only the lof. 
tiest elevations of one and the same great 


great ice-crowned Summits sit together, like 


and in sunshine, and lifting thetr proud heads 
into the blue. 

Looking upwards to the stupendous masses 
of Monte Rosa, and the Sphynx-like Matter- 
horn—the most striking sight in all the Alps 
—and downwards across the tremendous 
abyss from whose centre springs the isolated 
mountain of the Gorner Grat, on whose 
twenty square feet of summit we are sitting, 
blown upon by a wind that must be felt to 
be appreciated, we ask one another what can 
be more glorious than the scene about us? 
We move from side to side of our narrow 
platform, unable to decide from which is the 
finest view; and alternately awarding the 
palm of highest beauty to the graceful wind 
ings of ice-sea and glacier, the bold masses of 
rock, the rich tones of the moraines, which 
have, in one or two instances, spread over an 
entire glacicr, the stones taking te place of 
ice, (as in the beautiful gorge of the Zermatt 
Glacier to our left, to which, from its base being 
colored with vast blocks of gneiss, Ruskin 
proposes to give the appropriate name of the 
Red Glacier,) and the equally beautiful ex 
panse of granite Wo our right, half way down 
the opposite side of the snow-crowned valley 
of Zermatt, which looks just like a gracefully 
spreading court-train of gray cimbroidery, 
sweeping out over the side of the mountain 
the vast extent of unsullied snow, the satin 
like shining of the frozen ribs of the moun 
tain-edges, the depth of color in the great 
crevasses of the Monte Rosa glacier, the rich 
swelling of the wonderful “ snow-cornices” 
about the tops of the peaks, the exquisite gra 
dations of color down the long line of the 
Zermatt valley, topped on either hand by 
snow and glacier, and crossed by the silvery 
forms of the Giants of the distant Oberland; 
and we arrive at the unanimous conclusion 
that it is not any one of the splendid elements 
of the scene about ua, but the union of them all 
that gives to the panorama of the Gorner 
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glacier that 
created some anxiety in the minds of all the 
gazers, lest something untoward might have 
happened. The three specks at length got 
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cious, than that which was made by the dozen 
or fifteen hungry strangers converted into 
friends, for the time being, by their casual 
meeting on the top of the Grat. 

The remainder of the desceat to Zermatt, 
and the next day's return to Visp, afford a 
succession of magnificent scenery that makes 
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A GOOD DIALOGUE. 


Mr. Smith.—Tlow \s it, Jones, that 
your potatoes are so large and fine, while just 
over the fence, on similar mine are as emall 
aa ae el , and precious few at that ? 

. 5 manured this field with brains. 

Mr. Smnith—Pohaw! All the Cincinnatl he 
killers couldn't supply brains enough for th 
ten-acre field, 

Mr. Jonee—I| used Anonan brains, of which there 
are plenty. 

Mr. Amith—Nonsense, Now don't make fun of 
me because I'm unlucky, and Providence has sent 
you a good crop 

Mr, Jonre—Providence helps those who help 
themselves. I used my own brains on this fleld. 

Mr, Smith—Bo Aid I mine, and they are as good 
as anybody's, 

Wr. Jonee—Ah! There's the trouble. You 
know it all yourself; I don't, and eo 1 get all the 
outeide help I can, I've been collecting other 
men's brains for my land for twenty years, and 
you see one result In this « rop 

Mr. Sinith—Y on, Leoe the result, but I don't an 
derstand it 

Mr. Jonea—Well, when we began here twent 
pease ago, | thought myself a good farmer, but } 

velleved others had good ideas, too, and i made 
it my business to get at their thoughts; some I 
found tn agricultural books and papers, others | 
pi ked up at the County Fairs, by asking Aow the 
hg things were raised, and often I've got a good 
hint from a neighbor 

Wr Amith ve always been down on this 
“book farming,” but your chops stagger me, 
they're real knock down uments fn slek 
of the poor show | get for all my work, and am 


Nicoperate enough to try anything for Improve 


ment 

Wr. Jones TU give you my experience ; it may 
ald you. About nineteen years ago I heard that 
some men who had been brought up on farme 
had clubbed together, aud one uf them was going 
to publish a paper, which should consist mainly 
of accounts of Aow different farmers cultivated 
various crops, and such like matters, I sent for 
the paper, and have done so every year since, and 
now | have nineteen lange volumes, every page of 
which I have read, a littl: ata the, soit the 
whole has aot cost the produce of a single acre 
Why, | am astonished when | think over the ten 
thousand thoughts, and hints, and sugyestions | 
have thas gathered. What « blank would be left 
in my head, if these thoughts were taken away 

Vr. Smith But does the practice of farmers on 
other kinds of soll, and with a different climate, 
sult your wants’ 

Wr, Jones Why, no, not exactly, perhaps, But 
then, every thought I yet from another, arts a 
new thought in my wen mind, and thus lam con 
stantly haproving myown skill and practice 
You eee, [get all the brains I can from other 
men's heads, and compost them wellin my own 
head witha mixture of common sense, and then 
make the application to my flelds. In that way, 
I have manured this crop of potatoes with plenty 
of brains, The editor called here last week on 
his Western tour among farmers, and sceing my 
good crops, he asked me to write out just how 1 





Grat the urequalled sublimity and magnifi 
cence which the most experienced Alpine ex 
plorers agree to be possessed by this recently 
discovered, and highly-favored spot 

A slight but welcome incident in our as 
cension of this mountain was the finding, on 
the lower of the two summits you are obliged 
tw climb in getting up, the only specimens of 
the exquisite blue gentianella which we met 
with during our tour. Everywhere cise the 
constant rains had killed these sun-loving 
blossoms, that look like bits of the deep, pure 
sky of Italy, cut into stars, and set upon 
sturdy green stems, «0 short that they seem 
as though Nature must have been short of 
material when she made them; while the in- 
terest of our two hours’ sojourn on its sum 
mit was sharpened by the sight of three tiny 
black specks, scarcely visible on the snows of 
Monte Rosa without the aid of a glass, and 
which, with the aid of that instrument, we 








could make out to be one of the two parties 


have treated this tleld for years past, and I pro 
tmaised to do it as soon as my crops are gathered 
He will probably print it, as he constantly prints 
all such co al matters, and perhaps a hundred 
thousand persons will read it, and though no 
body elee may do just as Ido, many will get a 
new hint, and improve upon It, You may read it 
if you will 
Wr. Snith—1 would like to borrow your paper. 
Mr Jones Better take it yourself, for then you 
will be more likely to read it. You will find 
hundreds of plain talke about various kinds of 
se, during asingle year, One hint gave five 
bushels of corn on each acre of « large fleld in a 


— er 
r. Smith— 1 can't afford to take it this year 
Mr Jonee—You would think nothing of «pend 
ing two cents a week for extra tobacco, ora cigar, 
or candy, and that's all the paper will cost. How 
little & week It costs to sup ti yourself and family 
with a large amount of information through any 
good paper 


Mr. Smnith—What are the politics of that pa 
per’ 
Mr. Jones—t doesn't touch politics It is devo- 


ted to such subjects as Field and Garden crops, 
Animals, etc., and has, besides, « good deal about 
Woman's Work, which wife says is worth more 
than ten times the few pounds of butter it costs 
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to pay for the paper. Then there is also es de- 
partment fur the young folks, containing many 
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wipes If you dow’ tind it 
-“Yabeadanepnenennapinr— 
, Anith—What @id you say the paper te 





ing 
day. Send in Four 
ng will tell all about 
0 tell you ev 
senda out to all ble ow 
lot of warden 












the postage. of 
* dips I } a pened was worth more to 
me o price of t ° 

Mr. Smith try it is —~ any way: if half 
what you say ie true, it will be a good tnvest- 


ment 
You'll find every word | have asld 


Mr. Jones 
true 

Mr, Sevith—UVi wend thie very night, while in 
the spirit of it, 

Mr. Jonee—Do Vt, and you'll always thank me 
for this talk. Good-day, 1 must hurry up dees 
my potatoes, I've ach « lot of them—thanks to a 
hint in the Agricultural 

Mr. Smith—low did you say I should direct 
the letter containing the Dollar 

¢. donee To Orange Judd, 44 Turk Row, New 


York City 


POLITICAL ITEMS. 

PRENNSYLVANIA.—The Congressional list 
will stand 20 Republicans to 5 Democrate— 
including one Republican (Butler, in the First 
District,) in dispute; though he holds the 
certificate of election. 

The Legislature stands: Senate, 6 Demo- 
crata, 27 People's Party; House, 30 Demo- 
crata, 70 Peop e's Party 

The —7 for Curtin for Governor is 
32,050—official, except one county The 
publican plurality in the Congressional dis 
tricts is 47,702. The vote is the largest ever 
polled in the State 

Omo.—The Republican majorityefor At- 
torney General will reach 25,000, for Con 
gresemen not less than 28,000 or SO@00. 

Inptana —The Indinnapotie Journaf has 
the returns of Indiana about complete, The 
totals now stand: Hendricks, 12,900; Lane, 
22,791; majority for Republican candidate, 
VO SZ 

Nennaska.—The election returns are all 
in, except those from Shorter and Selime 
counties Morton, Democrat, has 56 ma- 
jority for delegate to Congress, The two 
counties to hear from will probably increase 
itto Mor more. The Legislature stands: 
House, Republicans, 22; Democrats, 17. Coun- 
ell, Repebicana, 6; Democrata, 6; in doubt, 1. 

SooTn Canotma.—The Governor of South 
Carolina has issued a proclamation, calling 
an extra session of the Legislature of that 
State, for the purpose of electing Presidential 
Electors, and, “ if advisable, to take action for 
the safety and protection of the State.” 

PENNSYLVANIA Doverss Action.—-The 
Douglas State Committee have withdrawn 
their straight ticket, and pledged themselves 
to the « 1 Reading ticket. They say that 
the action of the Welsh committee has e 
the purposes of their committee as an antago- 
lathe ‘epeatentien, and desiring to harmo- 
nize their party, they unite in its ~y— 
Mr. Daniel Dougherty endeavored to have 
the Breckenridge men erased, but he was un- 
successful, only 12 out of 30 voting in favor 
of his resolution. 


Gametine at THe Brare Fain. —A corres- 
pondent of the Auburn Union writes that one 
of the leading hotels at Elmira was convert- 
ed into a vast ng theatre, where, at one 
time, no less ¢ nineteen tablea were in full 
operation, and open to the public. There 
were seen roulette, faro, dice, andether 


games 
unknown to the uninitiated, —~ less than 
fifty blacklegs were altac to —_ 
to the ng. There were also, as he was 
fo six private rooms in which 
was on at the same time, three of 
were rented for $1,500 for the week, 
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stich of clothes upon me completely satura 
ted with the perspiration wrung from me in 
an agony of fear—ect so much the natural 
fear of death jtsclf, a the instinctive fear of 


pan found him, | Sach death 
"Son tore , “ T think the animal mast have turned from 
Yet bury bim bere where arvend bin a direct course before eapying me , for though 
Tew hemor yoor brereet (hat fall clase apon me, as I sipposed, when I began 
to climb, I had succeeded in reaching the first 
Venstinn, thir-testared, and slender, limb, at least some thirty fret from the earth, 
Bie Res chet to danth in bis youth, when he made his appearance at the foot of 
Uieamom& cvtate the tree, snorting and bellowing in the most 
Vor any mere soldier's dead mouth 

. terrific manner. Seeing me beyond bis reach, 
Boe stranger, and yet pot 0 traitor ' he lashed himself into « perfect fury, his com 
‘Thong? alice the cloth of bie bree paratively small, pig like eyes shooting gleams 
Daderecath { how seldom es greatcr of Gre as he cast them upwards in his disap- 
Toung beart has « shot sent to rest! pointed rage. Then laying hold of the tree 
with his he tried his in she 
¢ Sypems commg tertares a8 grated eaedanatiene too Ac vty 

‘To march with them, stand in their file, : wn 
Mis mashes (00 !) never wes luades— pe Ep dan iy noon 
“7 nada beck « few paces, he measured his ground ; 
Ae orphans yeorn on to their mothers, and then, with a sudden bound forward, he 
He yearned to your patriot bands — struck the tree a tremendous blow with his 
“Let me die for cur Italy, brothers, head and tuska I was watching him closely, 
W eet i your renks, by your bands! bat only barely comprehended his design in 


time to throw my arms and legs around a 


ene) epee me limb, and brace myself for the shock. Nor 


A ball in the body, which may 


BDetiver my heart bere and tear me was I ot all too well prepared; for the con- 
Thilo badge of the Austrian away ” cussion bruised me not a little, and it seemed 
as if a few pounds more of force must have 

Ge Meng be, 00 died be this morning sent me clean from my perch. 
‘What then ? many others heve died “But my.enemy was not done yet. Hep- 
caer se aS cnmaing beck and looking up at me, with an ex- 

death-stroke, who fought side by side, | PUNE “p 

‘| pression that seemed to inquire what I thought 
Que tricolor floating above tiem , of Mt, at the same time that he would assure 
Btruck down mid triumpbant acclaims me of ite being only the beginning of his bat- 
Of an Haly rescued to love them tering operations, he returned to the charge 
And blame the brass with (heir mainee with increased vigor. But this time I was bet. 
ter prepared for him, and came not #0 near 
en inate being unseated as on the first trial. Nothing 


discouraged, he retreated still further, and 
then came down like an avalanche. It was 
I had twined and braced myself in 
every possible manner; but when he struck, 
seemed as if the concussion, afer first 
brusing me, and almost knocking the breath 
from my body, relaxed every nerve. Doubt- 
lees, | should have fallen to the earth below, 
only that I was pretty securely balanced in 
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Wb most filial obedience, conviction, 
Wile soul Kissed the lips of ber guns 


‘That moves you! nay, grudge not to show it 


While digging grave for him here 
The others who py your poet, the crotch of the tree, and, having resisted 
Have glory ; let Aun have « tear. the main shock, had now no difficulty in re 
~iVernAill Macask taining an upright position. 


“On again looking down at the elephant, 
I was surprised to see him with his head that 
againat the tree, lashing his tall, pawing the 
earth, and uttering a sort of moaning, bellow- 
ing sound, altogether not unlike a viclous 
bull when about to make an attack. I did 
not at first comprehend what had occurred, 
but supposed his actions to result from the 
anger of disappointment in not being able to 
bring me to the ground. But I soon had 
cause for rejoicing rather than fear. Hs last 
charge had been made with #0 much force, 
as to imbed his long ivory tusks in the tree, 
and he was now a prisoner to his own brute 
strength. In vain he pulled and wrenched, 
moaned, bellowed, and lashed himself into a 
perfect fury. There he waa, a thet prisoner 
“Ah! very well, gentlemen—I remember | —csught, as one might say, in his own trap— 
me that I think will interes you, and here | end if ever a poor mortal was justified in re- 
have. It was in the year 188-, that 1 | jolcing over the misfortunes of a living 
my regiment, as a sub, at Bangalore; | creature, I think that individual was my- 
and not being used to such a climate, where | self 
the mercury runs up to 110 dogs. in the spring, |“ But I was still a prisoner also. How was 
with no ides of coming down again till au-|1 to get down? and how make my escape 
tama, I soon found myself an invalid, and | when down? True, the dephant might not 
' q@imost cursed the day that I had been tempt- | be able to liberate himself in time to do me 
@4 to leave cool old England for such « ewel- | any injury; but I already knew enough of 
tering country. Some of my friends advised | the terrible jungle to feel little inclination to 
8 tip to the Malabar coast, and I was nothing | set off through it alone. There were many 
leth to try any change, believing even the | intricate paths branching off from the main 
worst I could possibly make must be for the | one, ofer which I had been borne, and the 
better. fo I procured « palanquin, and cight | mistake of taking any one of these would al- 
geod bearers, to take 9 turn about, and set off | most certainly be fatal—resulting in death 
Meth with, through as wild a country as ever | from starvation through being lost, or death 
peor morta) could wish to sce from some one of the thousand other sur- 
“Nothing remarkable happened till we en. | TUnding peril What should T dot It was 
tered what is known as the Wynard Jungle; | feasonable to hope that some of my attend- 
and if nothing had happened there. I should | 8ot# would, sooner or later, return to learn 
have been tempted to indite the whole coun. | the fate of their master ; and before venturing 
try asa libel on appearances, Such a jungle | On snything rash, T resolved to wait a proper 
ae that may I never behold again! Reeds | time for them 
weeds, grass, brambles, and bushes were in-|  “ Drearily passed the next three hours that 
Certaced like a network beneath gigantic trees | | remained upon my giddy perch, above the 
Of teak, whose bows interlocked and canopled | inrprisoned beast, looking off upon an undu 
the whole, © that in many places the bright | lating sea of matted foliage, with the hot sun 
@anabine of heaven never penctrated to the | of that tropical climate pouring down upon 
earth ; and as | was borne along in my palan- | me its scorching rays, and almost stifling me 
quia, on the shoulders of four timid coolics, | with ite feverish heat. How eagerly I turned 
while the other four walked leisurely behind, | my eyes in every direction, in the hope of 
T had the satisfaction of knowing | was in a | getting a glimpse of one of my attendants, to 
whom I could make known my situation.— 
No human being was in sight, and my wild 
est shouts brought no reply. Should I re- 
main where | waa, or descend? We were, 
as I knew, almost half a day's journey from 
any settlement, and it would therefore be 
impossible for me to reach a habitation before 
nightfall, even should I be fortunate enough 
to follow the nearest path, while a single 
mistake would leave me to perish in that 
awful solitude, I decided, therefore, to re- 
main where I waa, either tll the sun of an- 
other day, or till I should see at least one 
human being capable of acting as a guide. 
“The sun was rapidly nearing the western 
horizon, and I was despairing of any succor 
that day, when my attention was attracted to 
® commotion in the jungle, some quarter of 


AN ADVENTURE IN INDIA. 


“Your turn now, captain,” was the excia- 
mation of severs) parties, who were seated 
sound the convivial board, telling stories, nar 
Setting adventures, singing songs, and drinking 
@ach other's healtha 

What will you have, gentlemen 1" inquir. 
@4 Captain 8———, « small, wiry man of mid- 
Ge age, who had seen service in India. 

“Oh, one of your most thrilling adven- 
tures," said one of the party; “for surely you 
must have had some, while stationed in that 
‘Wd region which ts said to teem with them.” 


“The line of commotion advanced slowly, 
but still I could mot be certain of the cause. 
Nearer and nearer 
Inst I felt a cold 





perched | jovked down at the elephant, and 
perceived that by some peculiar thoulty or 


could see ihe skin of his broad back quiver, 
as if every nerve of his body were affected. 

“ The tiger gredually drew nearer, and st 
last stopped within a few paces, as if to cal- 
culate his chancea Then, with bristling 
hair, he stole softly round his intended victim 
in a broad circle, his sharp teeth visible, and 
desire, Then crouching for the epring, he 
gave one fearful roar and bound, and fairiy 
landed upop the back of his helpless victim, 
who uttered one agonized cry —a sort of shrick 
and groan combined—that made me pity him, 
enemy though he waa 

“ But his sufferings were of short duration ; 
as he could make no resistance, the tiger had 
matters all his own way! and almost in the 
time it takes me to tell you the fect, he 
had torn open the throat of the giant beast, 
and was drinking his fill of the warm gush- 
ing blood. The sight sickened me, and I 
clung to the tree with closed eyes and a dizzy 
brain. 

“ When I looked again, the terror of the 
jungle was making his retreat, lHeking his 
chops with glutted satisfaction. I looked 
down at the elephant, and beheld a gory 
carcass, still held to the tree by his tuska— 
He was dead, and in his death was perhaps 
my own salvation, though I wae still afraid 
to descend, lest I should be assailed by some 
carnivorous beast, attracted thither by the 
amell of blood. 

“L expected nothing but that I should be 
compelled to remain there through the night ; 
but I bethought me to try the virtue of my 
voice again, and shouted for help, To my 
surprise and almost frantic joy, am answer 
was returned, I repeated my call for help, 
and one of my attendants made his appear. 
ance.’ Ll explained what had occurred, and 
by « signal of his own, he soon brought three 
of the others to his side. I then descended, 
but found myself very thint, and was by two 
of them assisted to my palanquin, where I 
swooned away. 

“ It is enough to add that I passed through 
the Jungle in safety ; though if any gentleman 
thinks I flattered myself on being a hero be 
fore I left it, 1 beg to undeceive him. I have 
since experienced some remarkable adven- 
tures, but none that have lef{ upon my mind 
* vivid an impression of the terrible as the 
one I have just related.” 






































































































DR. DODDRIDGE’S DREAM. 


Dr. Doddridge had been spending the even- 
ing with his friend, Dr. Watts. Their con- 
verwation had been concerning the future ex- 
istence of the soul. Long and earnestly they 
pursued the theme, and both came te the con. 
clusion that it could not be that they were to 
sing through all eternity ; that each soul must 
necessarily be an individual, and have its ap- 
propriate employment for thought and affec- 
tion. As Doddriige walked home, bis mind 
brooded over these ideas, and took little cog- 
nizance of outward matters, In this state, he 
laid his head upon the pillow, and fell asleep. 
He dreamed that he was dying. He saw his 
weeping friends round his bed, and wanted 
to speak to them, but coukf not. Presently 
there came a nightmare sensation. His soul 
was about to leave the body; but how would 
it get out? More and more anxiously ‘tose 
the query, How could it get out? This un- 
eany state passed away, and he found that the 
soul had left his body. He himself stood be 
ride the bed, looking at his own corpse, as if 
it were an old garment laid aside as useless 
His friends wept around the mortal coy: 
but could not see Aim While he was re 
flecting upon this, he passed out of the room, 
he knew not how, but presently found him- 
self floating over London, as if pillowed on 
a cloud, borne by gentle breezes. Far below 
him, the busy multitade were hurrying hither 
and thither, like rate and mice scampering for 
crumbs, “Ah,” thought the emancipated 
spirit,“ how worse than foolish appears this 
foolish scramble! For what do they toil, and 
what do they obtain" 

London passed away beneath him, and he 
found himself floating over green fields and 
blooming gardens. “How is it that T am 
borne through the air?" thought he He 
looked and saw a large purple wing, and then 
he knew that he was carried by an angel. 
“Whither are we going?” said he “To 
Heaven ! was the reply. He asked no more 
questions, but remained in delicious quictude, 
as if they floated on a strain of music. At 
length they paused before a white marble 
temple of exquisite beauty. The angel lower 
ed his flight, and gently placed him on the 
steps, “I thought you were taking me to 
Heaven,” said the spirit. “ This is Heaven,” 
replied the angel. This! Assuredly it is q 
rare beauty, but I could imagine just such 
built on earth. “ Nevertheless, it is Heaven,” 
replied the angel. 

They entered a room just within the tem- 
ple. A table stood in the centre, on which 
was a golden vase, filled with sparkling wine. 
“Drink of this,” said the angel ; “for all who 
would know spiritual things, must first drink 


ing; and his voice said, “ You will see me 
seldom now : hereafter you will sce me more 
frequently: in the meantime oberres well the 
wonders of this temple.” 

The sound ceased. The spirit remained 


this temple, thought he He slowly 
round. A sudden start of joy and wonder 
There, painted on the walls, in most marvel- 

































































































We shape ourselves the joy and fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And G1! our future's atmosphere 
With sunshixe or with shade. 


Still shall the soul around it call 

The shadows which it gathered Acrr, 
And, painted on the eternal wall, 

The past shall re-appear. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 

We see that the Superintendent of the Bos- 
ton schools recommends the general adop- 
tion of gymnastic exercises as a regular part 
of school training. It seems to us that there 
is no movement of the day of greater impor- 
tance to the scholars Individually, or which 
is destined to have a greater influence upon 
the well-being of the country, than this of 
systematic physical training of children. For 
success in life, vigorous health is of far greater 
importance than high intellectual culture. 
Bnergy ia what rules the world. Take two 
boys, equal in every respect, box one of them 
up in school from morning till night and 
from year to year, cultivating his mind at the 
expense of his body, till his nerves have out- 
grown his muscles, and his brain has out- 
grown his stomach; while the other boy re- 
ceives a fair but equal development of both 
mind and body—and what is the result in 
the two cases? The scholar graguates per- 
haps with the highest honors, but he leaves 
college a feeble and complaining invalid ; in- 
tellectual and refined, he shrinks with nerv- 
ous sensitiveness from the rude shocks of the 
battle of life, The result is, that he is thrust 
aside in a corner, or trampled under foot in 
the race. On the other hand, the man who 
comes forth upon his career in possession of 
a vigorous constitution, has the backbone, 


tivity; his slumbers are sweet at night; his 
cheerfulness (the natural effect of good di- 
gestion) makes his presence a pleasure to all 


, useful and successful life. 
we have conceded too much in yield- 
ing the pelm of intellectual superiority to the 
brain is overstuffed. John 
Whipple once asked Daniel Webster to what 


merry 
poses of his being, and leads a prosperous, 
happy 

But 


continue its action is limited, is one of the 
utmost importance, but it seems to have been 
generally ignored by those who have had the 
management of our schoola. A New York 
school commissover, with leather lungs and 
a cast-iron head, may insist that a child who 
has been boxed up six hours in school shall 
spend the next four hours in study, but it is 
impossible to develope the child's intellect in 
this way. The laws of nature are inexorable. 
By dint of great and painful labor, the child 
may succeed in repeating a lot of worda, like 
& parrot, but, with the power of its brain all 
exhausted, it is out of the question for it to 
really master and comprehend its lessons 
The effect of the system is to enfeeble the in- 
tellect even more than the body, We never 
see a litle girl staggering home under a load 
of books, or knitting her brow over them at 
seven or eight o'clock in the evening, without 
wondering that our citizens do not arm them- 
selves at once with carving knives, pokers, 
elubs, paving-stones, or any weapons at hand 


schools, as they would wild beasts, that were 
devouring their children. Indeed, they are 
worse than wild beasta, for those destroy only 
the body, but these fiends consume both body 
and mind of the helpless innocents who fall 
into their clutches. 


school has been prohibited in relation to the 
girls, and we should be rejoiced to: see this 
city take the lead in extending this probi- 
bition to all the scholars. We are very glad 
to see that the time for gymnastic exercises 
is to be taken from the study hours, and not 
from those given to play—“ Experience hav- 
ing shown,” says the Superintendent, “ that 
the pcholars learn more when a portion of the 
time is given to these exercises than when all 
is devoted to study.” 

We hail the introduction of physical train- 
ing into our common schools as being calcu- 
lated to make the Americans the finest race 
of men, physically, that the world has ever 





Tux Prixcea—There have been eighteen 
Princes of Wales, namely:—Four of the 
house of Plantagenet, four of Lancaster and 
York, two of Tudor, three of Stuart, and five 
of Hanover. Eleven came to the throne, and 
died Kings, Four came to their death by vio- 
lence. Twelve were married—three to Eng- 
Tiah ladies, and nine to ladies from other coun- 
teles. Four of the latter were from France, 
one from Portugal, one from Spain, one from 


. | But I said : 


“| tain, close to the shaft! Hubert’s long ex- 


| the further end of the gallery. Say farewell 


water; and soon reached his fellow-workmen 
with the dreadful intelligence. It was a 
moment for panic, when each would have 
rushed to certain death in a vain effort to save 
himself, But looking firmly in their ghastly 
faces, the master spoke a few courageous sen- 
tences— 


our picks may save us!’ 


mands, to hollow a new chamber above the 
level the water would probably reach. The 
men obeyed in silence, though each knew not 
but that he might be digging his own grave. 
work, and into the cave a hundred men 
and chase out the managers of our common crowded to wait for death, or an almost impos- 
sible chance of relief, The water gradually 
filled allthe old avenues and chambers, and 
then seemed stayed. Never was a situation 
more dreadful. Not more than a day's pro- 
visions had been saved, and already two or 
three of their number had been killed by the 
In Boston, the system of studying out of | falling tocka, while hastily digging the new 
chamber. The long, dismal hours, with no 
change to mar® them, brought the advance 
of almost certain death. 


thy noble sacrifice, will help thee ! 


hearing Victor's dreadful news, ran wildly 
about in hopeless panic. But soon, guided by 
the message Hubert had sent, they commeric- 
ed working a new shaft as near as possible to 
the spot where the hapless men might be, 
Five days and nights they toiled, digging 
deeper into the solid side of the mountain. 


women cried, ‘Do not cease! God 
seen; but we value it more as an important | usr prey 


day, the muffled sounds of blows from within 
met the ears of the workmen in the shaft. A 


A TRUE HERO. 


My young cousin Henry had been reading 
Abbott's History of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
One evening as we sat together, he laid 
down his book, and with glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eye, exclaimed— 
“ Wasn't he the most splendid man that 
ever lived? I'd give anything to be half as 


ile, Abbewts punta en easuhliy conceals 
the blemishes of his hero, and is sct withal in 
so dazzling a frame, that I could not wonder 
at a boy's enthusiasm in contemplating it- 


“Your chance of being half as great as 
Bonaparte is very good, I think. That is not 
always great which consists in brilliant 
achievements. The highest greatness is moral ; 
and seeks the good of others, rather than its 
own glory. I could tell you of a more noble 
hero than Napoleon, who lived in his own 


“IT should like to hear of one,” answered 
Harry, with an air that said he was not to be 
convinced. Bayt he still loved a story, so I told 
him the following : 
“ Years ago, in the deep heart of a moun- 
tain in Belgium, a hundred men were work- 
ing  coal-mine. Grim-visaged and dusky, 
moving about by the dull, red light of their 
safety-lamps, they might have been mistaken 
for the demons of the mountain, once sup- 
posed by the peasants to dwell in its caves. 
Their work was hard, and surrounded by 
dangers ; but their wives and children were in 
the hamlet above, and long habit made them 
forget their perils. So they might be content- 
ed, and even happy. 
“The creaking windlass raised and lowered 
a huge bucket through the deep and narrow 
shaft, from morning till night, carrying men 
and tools to and fro. This was their only 
doorway. 
“Tt was noonday, and the sun shone down 
one side of the shaft, and brought a glimmer 
of daylight to a part of the mine, when Hu- 
bert Goffin, the master miner, took his place 
in the great kibble, and was let down to the 
mine many feet below. When he reached 
the bottom, he commenced handing some 
tools and stores to Victor, a blind miner who 
was waiting there. Victor had left a sick 
child in one of the cottages, and it was to in- 
quire after him that he stood waiting at the 
bottom of the shaft. 
“The bucket was soon emptied, and Hubert 
was just stepping out, when hark! What 
sound was that which made his cheek pale ? 
It was the rushing and trickling of water. 
The next moment he caught sight of a stream 
forcing itself through a fissure in the moun- 


perience instantly showed him their full dan- 
ger. It was not a feeble, oozing stream, but 
a mighty pressure of water that had found 
its outlet here. They would be overwhelm- 
ed—lost. One foot was yet in the bucket—a 
jerk at the rope wouldsavehim. But 
death stared him in the face, he could not 
sacrifice others to save himself. Quickly 
jumping out, ht seized blind Victor, and 
placed him in the bucket, saying quickly, as 
he jerked the rope, 
“*Tell them the water has burst in, ind we 
are probably lost; but we will seek refuge at 


to our poor friends.’ 

“In a moment he was gone, and with him 
Hubert's only certainty of escape from a ter- 
rible death. 

“The mine consisted of long, narrow pas- 
sages, and on all sides deep caves from which 
the coal had been dug. The men were all at 
the further end of the mine, hewing out the 
solid mountain, unconscious of danger. Hu- 
bert quickly made his way along the dark 
passage, followed by the swift-spreading 


“*Obey my words, lads, and be quick— 


“Then came a few steady, quick com- 


A hundred pairs of hands soon finished the 


“ Courage, brave Hubert! God, who saw 


“The terrified friends and townsmen, on 


“*Tt is a vain task,’ said the men. But the 


“ At length, on the morning of the sixth 
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one morning, “the boys want some new 
shoes.” 

“ Want, want—always wanting !” said the 
man, in a cross tone. “I've got no shoes; if 
you want them, get them,” 

“I don't know who should, if you can't,” 
answered the wife, catching the spirit of her 
husband; and the spirit once caught, she 
carried it down stairs into the kitchen, 
where she quickly saw that breakfast was in 
a backward state. 

“ Sally,” she cried, “ why in the world is 
not breakfast ready? the mornings are long 
enough.” 

“This awful green wood!” cried Sally, 
who until now had been doing her best; but 
catching her mistress’s tone, she quite lost 
her temper. “The wonder is breakfast's got 
at all,” she muttered; while her mistress 
went out, and little Joe came in from the 
wood-house, ° 

“ Tie my shoe, Sally,” said he ; “ the string 
has tripped me up awfully.” 

“Go away,” cried Sally, “and not pester 
me at breakfast time.” 

“ Cross creature !” cried little Joe, pouting 
and pulling off his shoe, which for mischief, 
or not knowing what else to do, he swung at 
the cat lapping her milk. The shoe sent the 
cat one way and the cup another, and the 
milk in a puddle. 

“You mischievous puppy!” cried Sally, 
giving little Joe a shake, and sending him off 
to the sitting-room. 

Joe, in a terrible pet, fell upon his little sis- 
ter, who was playing with a woolly dog, a 
little toy her auntie gave her, making it 


“Give it to me,” cried Joe, snatching it 
from her hand: whereupon Susy burst into 
an angry cry. Joe's mother struck him for 
it, and he set up a howl equal to any young 


crossness is catching, and “ the beginning 
strife is as when one letteth out water.” 
Prov. 17: 4 


1% 


“Father,” said a woman to her husband, 
one morning, “the boys want some new 
shoes,” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is most time,” answers 
the husband; “ but I can't so well spare the 
money just now. I wonder if I could not 
black them nicely up, to make them answer 
a little longer. Let's see now.” 

“Do not trouble yourself with them, hus- 
band,” said the wife. “Let me try and see 
what a gloss I can put on them; maybe 
they'll look as good as new,” and away 
she tripped down stairs into the kitchen. 
“Sally,” she said, “you are a little behind 
in breakfast, but I'll help you. No won- 
der; the green wood troubles you, I'm 
afraid.” 

“ Please, no,” answers Sally, “I'll fetch 
breakfast on the table in a minute;” and 
Sally stirs about with cheerful briskness, 
while little Joe comes in and asks to have his 


shoe tied. 


“In a moment, deary,” answers Sally, 
“while I run down and get some kindlings ; 


your ma wants breakfast.” 


“Let me go,” says little Joe, “I'll bring 


you some beauties,” and away scampers the 


little boy, who soon comes back with an 


armful. “ There, Sally,” he says, “ won't that 
help you?” 


“ Yea, deary,” cries Sally ; “ now let me tie 


your shoe,” and while she does it, Joe is look- 


ing at pussy lapping milk. 


“Pussy’s had her breakfast,” said Joe, 


“and I'll take up her cup, lest somebody 
should step on it and break it. 
go with me,” and he carries her into the sit- 
ting-room. 
he said to sissy; “now will she think your 
woolly dog a real dog? 
her.” 


Come, pussy, 
“ Pussy has had her breakfast,” 
Let's show it to 


Sissy put down her plaything, a little woolly 


dog, and sure enough, puss as soon as she 
saw it, bushed her tail and backed up ber 
back, just ready for a fight; but pretty soon 
she saw her mistake, and ran under the table, 
as if afraid to be laughed at. How the chil- 
dren did laugh; and what a pleasant break- 
fast that was, where Kindness was the largest 
dish; for “pleasant words are as a honey- 
comb, sweet to the soul, and health to the 
bones.”—Prov. 16: 24. 


PrupentiaL Constperation.—The lady 


of a distinguished officer died in one of our 
colonies, just previous to which she expressed 
a wish to be buried in 


and was ac- 
deposited in a cask of rum, for the 


cordingly 

purpose of transport home, but remained in 
the cellar after the officer’s second marriage; 
the ‘Irtention being occasioned by his expec- 
tatio. that the duty on the spirit imported 
into England, in which the dear departed was 
preserved, would in a few years be either 
lowered or taken off altogether! Strange 
this may seem, it is true.—Haglish Papér. 


¢@” A man might afford, like a grasshop- 


pez, to pass the whole summer in singing, if 
like thet happy little insect, he lay torpid 





and needed nothing to eat in winter. 
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THE HILL-TOP. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
The burly driver at my side, 

We slowly climbed the hf, 

Whose summit in the hot noon-tide 
Beemed rising, rising still 

At last our short noon shadows hid 

The top-stone bare and brown, 

From whence, like Gizeh's pyramid, 
The rough mass slanted down. 


I felt the cool breath of the North ; 
Between me and the sun, 

O'er deep, still lake, and ridgy earth, 
I saw the cload-shades run. 

Before me, stretched for glistening miics, 
Lay mountain-girdied “Squam ;” 

Like green winged birds, an hundred isles 
Upon its bosom swam. 


And glimmering through the noon-haze warm, 
Far as the eye could roam, 

Dark billows of an earthquake storm 
Reflected clouds like foam ; 

Their vales in mist and shadow deep, 
The rugged peaks in shine, 

I saw the mountain ranges swoep 
The horizon's northera line! 


There towered Cocorna’s peak—and west, 
-  Moosehiliock's chain was seen, 

With many a slide-scarred, nametess crest, 
And shaggy gorge between ; 

Beyond them, like a eun-rimmed cloud. 
The great Notch mountain shone ; 

Watched over by the solemn-browed 
And awful Face of Stone! 


“ A good look-off!” the driver spake : 
“ About this time last year, 

I drove a party to the lake, 
And stopped at evening here. 

"Twas duskish down below, but all 
These hills stood in the sun, 

Till, dipped behind yon purple wall, 
He left them, one by one. 


“ A lady who from Thornton Hill 
Had held her seat outside, 

And, as a pleasant woman will, 
Had shorter made the ride, 

Besought me with so swect a smile, 
Her quiet words between, 

That I was fain to rest awhile 
And let her sketch the scene. 


“On yonder mossy ledge she sat, 
Her book upon her knees, 

A stray brown lock beneath her hat, 
Unrolling in the breeze ; 

Her sweet face in the sunset light 
Upraised and glorificd— 

I never saw a prettier sight 
Tu all my mountain ride. 


“ As good as fair, it seemed ber joy 
To comfort and to give; 

My poor sick wife and cripple boy 
Wilt bless her while they live !” 

The tremor in the driver's tone 


Then sank the pyramidal mounds, 
The blue lake fled away ; 
For mountain scope, a parlor’s bounds, 
A lighted hearth for day! 
And lonely years and weary miles 
Did at that time depart ; 
Kind voices cheered, sweet human smiles 
Shone warm into my heart. 


We journeyed on. But earth and sky 
Had power to charm no more, 

Still dreamed my inward turning eye 
The dream of memory o'er. 

Oh! human kindness, human love, 
To few who seek denied! 

Too late we learn to prize above 
The whole round world beside! 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE DETECTIVE FROM SCOTLAND YARD. 

A telegraphic despatch went up to London 
in the course of the following day: it was 
sent by Lord Dane, and received by the 
head police office in Scotland Yard. On the 
morning after, Bruff informed Lord Dane 
that a gentleman, a stranger, was at the cas- 
tle, asking to see him. 

As the reader may surmise, it was one of 
the chief detectives, come down in obedi- 
ence to the demand of Lord Dane. He bore 
about him no outward signs of his profes- 
sion, was in plain clothes, and a free speak- 
ing, agreeable man; one who had received a 
liberal education, and was well read. Ilis 
name was Blair. Miss Dane, meeting him in 
the corridor, scanned him with her critical 
eyes, critical when single gentlemen were in 
the way, and inquired privately of her bro- 
ther who he was, and whether he was mar- 
ried. To the latter question, Lord Dane, at 
hazard, answered Yes; to the former, he 
carelessly said something about “banking 
firm ;” “private affairs;” “mooey matters.” 
Miss Dane, who was a great gossip, fortawith 
favored the household with the information 
that Mr. Blair was one of his lordship’s town 
bankers, come down on money business: and 


thence the news penctrated to Danesheld.— : 


He remained oa a visit at the castle. 

After breakfast, which Lord Dane partook 
of with his in the library, came the confer- 
ence. Mr. Blair was put in possession of the 
facts already known to the reader: of the 
shipwreck, of Lydney’s beimg sayed from it, 
of the recovery of Use box, and then its loss, 


having been seen in it, or close to it, at the 
hour of the late conflict with the keepers, of 
his having wormed himself into the confi- 
dence of the neighboring families, especially 
of Squire Lester's, and his supposed covert 
designs on Miss Lester and her fortune, and 
lastly came this projected attack on the cas- 
tle, to which Master Shad had been a listener, 
and of which Lydney was no doubt prime 
mover. Lord Dane threw open the whole 
budget. 

Mr. Blair listened in silence. 

“When is the supposed attack to take 
place f” was the first question he put. 
“Better be prepared from to-night, inclu- 
sive. The boy said not quite immedi- 
ately.” 

“ And—if I gather your lordship's wishes 
rightly—you would prefer the attack not to 
be prevented ; but that the lightfingered gen- 
try should be caught in the act.” 
“Precisely so. The neighborhood shall be 
rid of this pest, Lydney; therefore it shall go 
on to the attack. I am sorry for the other 
men, and would have spared them if I could, 
but there's no help for it, and they must 
share the penalty. They have been too fond 
of helping themselves to hares and pheasants, 
and of setting my keepers at defiance, also of 
doing 8 tittle private business in the smug- 
gling line: but they would no more have 
ventured to plan such a feat as this, than I 
should. Lydney has drawn them into it.” 
“I scarcely follow your lordship yet,” 
mused Mr. Blair. “By this lad’s account— 
Shad, or whatever you call him—robbery ap- 
pears to bea ry consideration: the 
clearing of the plate chest is to be effected 
while the real object, ‘ the business,’ is trans- 
acting, and this business a murderous assault 
on your lordship. How have you incurred 
Lydney’s il! will, that he shodid plan so dia- 
bolical a crime !” 

“T have given you Shad’s version—I should 
rather say the conclusion he jumped to,” re- 
turned Lord Dane, “ but I have not yet given 
you mine. I do not believe that any assault 
upon myself is contemplated; I believe they 
would be only too happy that I should sleep, 
undisturbed, through the proceedings, and 
wake up to find them and the plate safely 
off.” 

“But you have said the plate is not the 
principal object,” again pursued Mr. Blair. 

“ Neither is it,” returned Lord Dane. “I 
believe that Lydney's chief object is to search 
for this box. From the first, he has inso- 
lently and rudely accused me of detaining it 
in the castle: accused me both to my face 
and behind my back. Now I think it will 
turn out that the box is the prime motive 
power, and that he has persuaded these poor 
fellows to join in the attack by promising 
them a share of the plate booty for their 


“ Where és the box f” 

“T cannot say.” 

“ Did it enter the castle ?” 

“ Have I not explained that the things were 
all placed in my strong room and secured: and 
that when they were visited—on the same day, 
and by Lydney himself—the box in question 
‘was not among them? The two men who 
carried in the things could not remember that 
particular box ; my butler, who was looking 
on, failed to observe it; in short, the only pair 
of eyes which professed to witness its actual 
entry, belonged to this young reptile, Shad; 
and he’s the deuce’s own cousin for telling 
lica, if it suits his purpose.” 

“ Had he a purpose ?” 

“He was standing by, watching the un- 
loading of the cart. Lydney afterwards heard 
of this, and offered him sixpence if he could 
tell where the box went to. Shad said into 


pence before his sight. The general opinion 
was, that the box was stolen from the cart in 
its progress to the castle, For my own satis- 
fuction's sake, and in justice to my servants, 
I had the castle at once searched by the po- 
lice, but no box was found.” 

“And did Lydney know of this *” 

“He did. The inspector of police, here, in 

formed him of it.” 

“Then, my lord, how can you take up the 
opinion that he must be breaking into the 
castle after the box ¥” 

“Tt is my opinion,” replied Lord Dane.— 

“Bad as he is, I do not believe personal in 

jury to myself is his object.” 

“Have you cause to think he may enter 

tain any il! feeting against you at all?” pro 
ceeded Mr. Blair, after some reflection. 

“No. Unless—I declare that is a point in 
the business that never occurred to me till 
this moment—unless he is cognizant that I, 
on Tuesday last, warned Mr. Lester against 
him. I found the fellow growing more inti- 
mate than was expedient with Miss Lester, at 
all events trying to do so, meeting her in her 
walks, and the like, and I gave Mr. Lester 
my opinion of his character, with the grounds 
for it. T understand Mr. Lester so far acted 
upon it, that same day, as to turn him from 
the house upon his attempting to call.” 

“Did he know it was you who gave Mr. 
Lester the information ?” inquired Mr. Blair. 

“Not that I am aware of. But he may 
have learned it.” 

“ Quite sufficient provocation to induce ill 
feeling towards your lordship, in a base mind 
like his,” remarked the officer. “ Especially 


the castle; having the attractions of the six- | jects—is to search after this identical box; the 


inspector here alone. His name is Young, I 
think.” 


“Young. He succeeded Wilkes, who died. 
Your plan will be, I suppose, to place some 
men each night inside the castle ”” 

“I will inform your lordship of my plans 
this evening, when I shall have had time to 
consider of them.” 

Mr. Blair walked into the town, and found 
the police station. Inspector Young happen- 
ed to be in the first room alone, perched upon 
astool, The stranger, in a summary sort of 
manner, began asking various questions of 
Danesheld and its inhabitants, of the police 
station, and of other things, rousing the ire of 
the Inspector, who was a great man in his 
own estimation, and considered that nobedy, 
save a magistrate, or Lord Dane himeef, 
might interfere in what pertained to his post. 

“I should be glad to know who you are, 
coming in and examining into my business,” 
cried he, resentfully. 

“Should you?" was the careless reply. “I 
am Mr, Blair from Scotland Yard, and I hold 
my private orders direct from Sir Richard 
Mayne.” 

The inspector jumped off the stool. 

“1 beg your pardon, sir,” said he. “ Please 
to step into the inner room. I hope—I'm 
sure I hope nothing in our office here has 
fallen under the displeasure of Sir Richard.” 
“ Not that I have heard,” replied Mr. Blair, 
as he took his seat. “ But now | want a great 


Lydney that's stopping in the place f 

“ Well, I don’t know who he ia,” retarnedthe 
inspector. “We can't make him out, sir. To 
appearance, and to apeak to, he seeme of the 


| 
if 


the woods with them at night, ledges at s 
public house, and—in short, we are pussied.” 

“ Was it his own box that was lost?” 

“He says not. Very anxious he has been 
for its recovery, quite feverish over it, He 
offered a thousand pounds reward.” 

“ When he is probably not worth a hundred 
pence. Had that box been produced, and the 
reward claimed, you might have found your- 
selves in a dilemma, or had to rob your own 
pockets to give it.” 

Inspector Young smiled. 

“We are more cautious than that, air, 
though we are countrymen. My Lord Dane 
dropped me a hint to the same effect, and I, 
in a civil way, intimated to Lydney that he 
was a stranger, and we could not be answer- 
able for the reward. So hé deposited the mo- 
ney with me.” 

“The thousand pounds!” uttered Mr. Blair, 

“He did, sir. Of course I gave him an ac- 
knowledgment, and we hold the money still. 
But I had to pass my word to him that the 
transaction should be a strict secret, conse- 
quently it is not known.” 

“ Not to Lord Dane!” 

“Not to any one. Lord Dane's opinion ia, 
that Lydney himself has possession of the 
box: bat—” " 

“No it is not,” interrupted Mr. Blair. 

“T can assure you that it ia,” said the in- 
spector. 

“T can assure you that it is not,” authori- 
tatively corrected Mr. Blair. “If his lord- 
ship has told you so, he must have had his 
own reasons.” 

The inspector did not dare to contradict 
again. He looked at his superior, and waited. 
The latter lowered his voice. 

“Have you heard that Dane Castle is likely 
to be broken into ¥" 

“No!” exclaimed the inspector. 
by?” 

“Lydngy—as the chief mover. And his 
object, as Lord Dane thinks—one of his ob- 


“Who 


other object is the plate-chest. That is the 
business | am down upon.” 

“My goodness me!" ejaculated the inspec 
tor, after a pause. “ Lydney! well I could not 
have believed that of him! I can't under 
stand this at all, sir.” 

“ Neither can 1,” returned Mr. Blair. “ It 
was clear enough before vou told me of the 
thousand pounds: it is not now, How can! 
I should like a 

accidental, you 


get at a chap called Shad ¥ 
meeting with the gentleman 
comprehend.” 

“That will be easily effected. He is al 
ways about the wood,” was the reply of the 
inapector 

While they converse, let us turn for an in 
stant to Miss Bordillion's, where Mr. Lydney 
was presenting himself for a morning call 

“ Not at home,” said the servant, but at that 
very unlucky moment, who should present 
her unconscious self at the window, but Miss 
Bordillion. Lydney looked at ber, and then 
at the servant, a half smile upon his face 
The girl felt angry and confused, and attempt 
ed a justification 

“It's not my fault, sir: I have only to obey 
orders. Though it is not my mistress’s gene 
ral custom to say she is not at home when 
she ia.” 

“ Miss Bordillion desired vou 
J called?” 

* Yes, sir, she did.” 

He wrote a few words on a leaf of his 
pocket-book, tore it out, and sent it in to Miss 
Bordillion 

“IT pray you, a» a favor, see me for a few 
minutes: I will not ask it again.” 


to deny her if 





if he really had cast a covetous eye on the 
fortune of the young lady.” 
“But to murder me for it!” cried Lord 
Dane, in a doubtful tone. “ That's ratherstrong 
revenge.” 
“Few men, let them be ever so bad, con 
template murder,” answered Mr. Blair. “ The 
crime, when committed, generally arises with 
circumstances. But I must lay my plans, so 
that this one does not succeed in it. Where 
is your police station" 

“In the heart of Danesheld. 
with you to it.” 

“| enderstand that your lordship gives the 
entire charge of this business into my hands” 

Mr. Biair. 
“Undoubtedly.” 
“Then you must allow me to go to work 


| 


I will walk 





im my own way. I weuld prefer to visit the 


| within the last day or two some strange ru- 


‘in Danesheld. With Lord Dane,I never was 


“Once more can't matter,” said Miss Bor 
dillion to herself as she read the words 
“Show Mr, Lydney in, Ann.” 

“T thank you for admitting me,” he began, 
as he entered. “I find, Miss Bordillion, that 
mors to my prejudice have been circulating 


in favor; but others were friendly with me. 
Will you tell me candidly what these rumors 
are, and whence they arise. I apply to you, 
because I believe you are truthful and sin- 
cere, above petty prejudice, and I had learnt 
to believe that, of all in Danesheld, you 
teemed me as a friend?” 

Miss Bordillion hesitated in perplexity. She 
was, as he designated it, truthful and sincere ; 
but she was also kind, and revolted at the 
thought of giving pain. Mr. Lester had 





judice, insinuations that I am not what I ap 


favored her with his version of the reports 
against Lydney, asserting that they were in- 
disputably trae—as Lord Dane hed asserted 
to him—and Miss Bordillion felt that she 
could not again receive one who lay under so 
dark 2 cloud. 

“You probably heard that Mr. Lester 
turned me from his door?” he proceeded, 
finding she did not speak. 

“T mast acknowledge that I did.” 

“And you have given orders to be denied 
tome, Well, now, Miss Bordillion, would it 
not be fair to acquaint me with the grounds 
for that line of conduct? A man cannot 
fight shadows.” 

“Tt might be thir, Mr. Lydney, but it would 
be a task by no means agreeable. That there 
are tales abroad to your prejudice, it would 
be folly to deny; but I think the removing 
of them rests with yourself.” 

“In what way? I cannot, I say, combat 
shadows ¥" 

“It appears to me that you should declare 
who you are. You have sald that you are of 
good family—a family of some note in Eng- 
land. I am sure I received the assertion with 
perfect reliance on its truth, as I make no 
doubt others did. But, now that these pre- 
Judices against you have arisen, it is incum- 
bent on you to declare more particularly who 
your family are, and of what county. I think 
if you could do this, the feeling against you 
would, in a measure, be removed. You per- 


deal of information from you Who's tris | celve I speak openly.” . 


eye as he listened. 

“ L suppose, since the prejudice has spread, 
people have been searching through the 
peerage and and all other 
red Books, to find the name of Lydney, 
anid he. 

“Gomething very like it, I believe,” replied 
Miss Bordillion. “Do you not see that ft is 
necessary you should declare yourself?” 

“Will you tell me what the rumors are, 
and whence they arise f” 

“ Whenée they artee, I do not know; from 
your own conduct, I believe, People talk of 
your being friendly with the poachers—of 
your frequenting the woods at night. For 
myself, I do not credit that; I do not, Indeed, 
Mr. Lydney ; I have better faith in you.” 

“Yet you have ordered your doors to be 
closed.” 

“I—I could not do otherwise,” she an- 
swered, quite distresged at having to give the 
explanation, yet deeming it better to speak 
freely, now it was entered upon. “ Squire 
Lester insisted upon it; or clsc Maria's visita 
here must have ceased.” 

“T am accused, I hear, among other heinous 
sina,” he proceeded, dropping his voice to a 
lower key, “of entertaining covetous designs 
on the fortune of Misa Lester.” 

“ Who could have told you that!” uttered 
Mise Bordillion. 

“Tt is patent to all Danesheld. You may 
hear it as you pass along the street. I am 
supposed to be doing my best to delude Miss 
Lester into a Gretna Green eecapade, or some 
steW Wnorfhodox marriage, for the sake of 
touching her fourteen thousand pounds. Al- 
low me to assure you, Miss Bordillion, that, 
whenever I do marry, it will be of no mo- 
ment to me whether my wife shall possess 
fourteen thousand pounds, or not fourteen 
hundred pence.” 

“I wish you would not mention these 
things, Mr. Lydney, for they only pain me to 
hear them. For myself, 1 cannot but have 
confidence in you; there is something about 
you that I have trusted from the first, and 
trust still, But, put yourself in my position, 
and reflect how impossible it is that IT can act 
against the stream, and continue to recelve 
you here—expecially with Miss Lester visit- 
ing me as usual. If you would be more open, 
adto yourself, and declare who you are, it 
might be different.” 

“The fact is,” said Lydney, but in a good 
natured tone, “that you do doubt me. You 
like me personally, you have a sort of faith 
in me, at least you had; but you cannot over 
get the budget of inuendoes against me, now 
opened. Ido not know that [I blame you for 
it, Miss Bordillion; in your position, as you 
I will not 
intrude longer on you,” he added, as he rose, 


observe, T might judge as you do 


“but IT must express iny hope that the time 
will shortly come when you will welcome me 
to your house again,” 
Miss Bordillion held out her hand in token 
of adieu 
“Were [ you 
a 


longer remain in Danesheld; it cannot be a 


Mr Lydney, I would neo 


Pleasant «pot of abode to you mow.” 

“That proves how you share in the gene 
ral prejudice,” he langhed, as he released her 
hand. “ Farewell.” 

“Not a word about his family 
he is,” thought Miss Bordillion, as she turned 
“T don't know what to 


or who 


to ring the bell 


think.” 
The servant bad the street door open aa he 


approached it, admitting Maria Lester, Mr. 
Lydney caught ber hand and drew her into 
a small roouror study, where in past days she 
and Edith used to do their lessons, He closed 
the door, and stood before her 

* Maria.” he began, calling her in hi« ayita 
tion by her Christian name,“ 1 am going to 
put your friendship, your confidence in me to 
the proof, Dark tales are abroad to my pre 


pear to be, that I am no gentieman; nay, 
worse, that lam abad character, Do you be 
lieve them *" 

“No,” she quietly said, lifting ber trusting 
eyes to hia. 

“Twill not thank you; 
that if you could believe such accusations, 


it appears to me 


cast on me, you would not be worth my 
thanks. Bold, you will aay Yes, T am bold 
in this moment. It is not convenient to me 

you shall know why, sometime—to declare 
anything more of myself than people know 
at present. The tales of my nefarious doing» 
will right themselves; I do not fear them, or 
cast a word tw them; but when you hear it 
said that I am no gentleman, that I am an 
adventurer, believe it not. Will you trust 


me ?” ; 
“With my whole heart and faith,” she an- 








swered, the tears rising to her eyes. 








“Tt has been told to me,” he whispered, 
“that another covets the prise for his: one 
whom I suspect to be my enemy. And that 
Mr. Lester favore his sult.” 

“But nét 1,” she answered in the moinent's 
impulse, “TI never can be hia, he has 


“T will take care of Wilfred,” sald Mr. 
Lydney: “00 far as 


him. And it may be In my power to offer 


power of their own for taking !n all points of 
any gbject on which they rested. 

“T hope he will know me ”" sald Mr 
Lydney, good-humoredly; “I wonder who 
he ia.” 

“T know, air,” sald the girl. “He passed 


when I was in the tea shop just now, and I 


heard it, It i'my Lord Dane's banker, come 
down on a visit, Good morning, Mr, Lyd- 
ney, sir.” 


The last sentence was uttered in a hearty 
tone, and with a raised volee, for Lydney had 
slipped half-a-crown into her hand, willing, 
perhaps, to prove to the girl that he cherished 
no resentment against her for obeying ofters, 
and denying him. The «trawger evidently 
caught the tones, and turned to the maid. 

“Did I hear you call that gentleman Lyd- 
ney f" he asked. 

“Yea, air, That's Mr. Lydney.” 

Mr. Blair looked after him, looked curious- 
ly, as if Lydney did not answer to the pie- 
ture he had mentally painted of him. 

“ He does look like a gentleman,” were the 
words that seemed involuntarily to escape 
him. 

“ Tle ia a gentleman, If ever there was one,” 
cried the girl, familiarly. 

“ Ah!” soliloquised Mr. Blair, walking on. 
“Just the fellow to come Into a country 
place and ride the high horse. He might de 
ceive us, if we trusted to his looks. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE ATTACK 

It was Sunday evening, and several days 
subsequent to the arrival of Mr. Blair. In 
the large dining-room at Dane Castle he sat, 
Lord Dane with him. Both geptiemen had 
finished their wine, but the decanters and 
dessert remained on the table. They were in 
earnest conversation, wien suddenly one of 
the windows was shaken, and Lord Dane 
rose hastily, polled aside the white blind, the 
curtains not being closed, and found himaeclf 
face to face with Mr. Shad, the glass only 
between them. He had mounted the bron 
railings outaide, and was standing on the 
spikes, leaning forward, amd holding on by 
the frame of the window 

* You young limp!" uttered Lord Dane, as 
he drew back the window, which opened in 
the middle, after the manner of the French, 
“what the deuce brings you here? 

“ They're a coming on this very night, my 
lard, I know they ia.” cried Shad, bis face 
working with excitement. “ They're in the 
woud now, and a tying black erape te their 
hata; I see ‘em a trying of ‘em on, and I 
thought I'd come and tell ye” 

Mr. Blair was by the side of Lord Dane 
and he seized the boy and deposited him in 
side the room 

“T see the ‘lumination in this here parlor,” 
proc coded Shad, “and made bold to get up 
and Jlook if it was your lardship in it, but the 
blind hindered me | was afeared to go to 
the big gates, for the servants would on'y ha’ 
druvy me back again.” 

“asked Mr. Blair 
and two short 


Ilow many did you ser 
Two tall 
“ There was the three what 


“wee four 
answered Shad 
I heered a planning of the thing day> back, 
and the ‘tother, the tallest of all, was like 
I didn't see hie face he broke off 
“He was a sitting down all the time, and the 


though,” 


black hung afore his nese.” 
“ How can you tell that he wae tall, if he 
were sitting down?” demanded Mr. Blair. 
“Cause he was,” was Shad's reply. *T 


twigged his long legs.” 


one can take care of | , 


dancing, and who had hean! his words. 

* What ls that about Will Lester and black 
crape, Shady" . 

Shad began to howl, He was agoing home 
to his granny’s to bed, he was. 

“You littl hypocrite! exclaimed Mr. 
Lydney, “do T want to hurt you, do you sup- 
pose? Look here, Shad; you cannot play 
the simpleton with me, so just put off that 
idiotic folly, I ask you what you meant, 
when you alluded to Wilfred Lester's 
black crape over his face, and I ask to Rnow. 
If you don't choose to tell me T will take 
off now to the police station, and you 
tell them. What fun is going on to-night? 
T heard all you said, and that Lord Dane had 
ordered you home to bed. Did you ever see 
a sovereign, Shad?" 

“T have seed ‘em,” returned Ghad, with a 
stress on the “seed.” 

“Would you like to pohsess one 1” 

“Oh! asperated Shad, in trembling de- 
light, his mouth beginning to water. 

“Taald I would give you sixpence, if you 
told me the truth about that box; [ belleve 
you did tell me the truth, and I gave it you. 
Tell me now the truth of what is agate, 
touching Mr. Witfred Lester, and I will give 
vou « colden sovereign.” 

For that tempting bait Shad would have 
sold Danesheld and everybody In it, himself 
included. But Shad was somewhat puazied. 
If this was the night of the grand expedition, 
and Mr. Lydney was strolling about enjoy- 
ing idleness and « cigar, he could not be in 
it, as had been surmised. Shad's cunning 
came to the rapid conclusion that he was not 
in it, and that they had been under a mistake 
in supposing ae 

“T daredn't tell,” «ald he, 
you'd tell on me again, and they'd kill me 


“Tm afeared as 


dead, some of em.” 

“You may trust my word, Shad, better 
than Lean trust yours; T will not tell upon 
you. See how bright it looks” 

Mr. Lydney struck a fuser, took a sove- 
reign from his pocket, and held the light 
close to it, The attraction was irresistible, 
and Shad speedily made a clean breast of it, 
and put Mr Lydney Into possession of aa 
much as he knew himself 

“The castle was a going to be broke into 
that night, and the plate chest stoled,” was 
its substance 

“It is not possible that Wilfred Lester 
would join in an expedition of that sort!” de 
bated Mr. Lydney in incredulity. “IVs nes 
possible, Tsay, Shad.” 

“LT see ‘er, they be a tying the black erape 
over their faces at this very time,” was Shad’s 
eager rejoinder. “ There's Drake, and Nichol- 
son, and Ben Beecher, and Will Lester was 
a sitting down My lard broke out 
upon me sharp, a saying it warn't him; he 


ready 


aiid it waa you.” 

“Lord Danessid it was T' repeated Mr 
Lydney 

“ Leastways,” cried Shad, retracting; fent 
he might be getting himself into hot water, 
“he said, Was it Mr Lydney or was it Will 
Lester, ‘cause both wastall Sol said as T 
couldn't speak to neither of ‘em for certain, 
when 1 see it angered him Asif I didn't 
know Will Lester” 

Affler some further colloquy, Shad was dis 
missed. and Mr Lydney remained in a state 
of the utmost perplexity and discom posure 
That Wilfred Lester had joined in certain 
night expeditions of the poachers, touching 





“ Who were you voing to say he was like?” 

‘Well, L never heered him speak, and | 
never see him get up, but he was ke Will 
Lester.” 
"angrily interposed Lord Dane, 
Lester want, break 
ing into my The boy's a fool, 
Blair, and has ahways been deemed one Do 
you think it was Lydney’ he sharply added, 
turning to Shad. 

Now thé boy was not a fool; he had a vast 
dea) too much cunning to be « fool, and that 
cunning he was incessantly calling into re- 
quisition. It did not in the least matter to 
Shad whether the silent gentleman in the dis- 


* Nonsens¢ 
what should Wilfred 
house * 





guising crape might be Mr. Lydney or Mr 


game, he had made himself only too sure ; 
but that he would rush madly into crime was 
incomprehensible, One of two things was 
certain; be must have lost his senses, or be- 
come utterly reckless 

How could he, Lydney, prevented its tak- 
ing place? at any rate prevent Lester's join- 
ing in it? It was indispensable he should be 
prevented, not only for his own sake, but for 
his family’s; and a deep flush rose to Mr. 
Lydney's brow, as he thought of the terrible 
disgrace it would reflect on Maria, should her 
brother be taken and tried for housebreak- 
ing. As he thus mused, he became conscious 
that several policemen were passing him, not 
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onge they don't come ™ mut- 


i! 
: 


tered Mr. Blair. 

Buddenly, shots were heard in the wood at 
0 distance, and the men came stcalthily out 
of their hiding places; Lord Dane and Braff 
also rushed into the hall 
one of you,” was the stern 


“It ls coming on now.” 


till I give the signal.” 

Beck they cowered, and the castle returned 
to And still they waited and waited 
oa. 

Lydney also waited in his place of ambush | 
lke thin, he wondered what was 
keeping the villains He heard the town 
:& strike one; and, not long after, he heard 
the shots in the wood, It did not occur to 
him to take the view of them that the detec 
tive had done, and they disturbed him much 
but he could not quit bis present post. It was 
a muggy, disagreeable damp night; the carly 
part of it had been clear, but the weather was 
changing ; anything but» pleasant night to 
remain on the watch in the open air 

Suddenly « noise stole on his ear, not, how- 
ever, a sound of the covert footsteps of more 
than one, a» ho was expecting, bul of one pair 
of bay's feet scampering over the ground with 
all possible haste and noise, Mr Lydney look 
ed oul, and encountered Shad 

“Bo you are here! instead of having gon 
home to bed!" 

“ Don't hold on me then please, sir,” panted 


t 
i 


Shad, who was out of breath “I'm a going 
to the castle w tt Lord Dane. | knew he's 
up, ® waiting.” 

“To tell him what!” 


7 the castle they be on to. It's the 
Halk’, 
* What sreamed Lydney 

* They've « broke inte it; they be in it now 
T've been a ck on te ‘em all the night, 
and they be gone t into the Hall ‘stead o' 
coming bere. They took a pane out at one 
a’ the winders.” 

All that had been dark grew clear to Lyd 
ney. Wilfred Lester was afer the pEED ; the 
deed relating to his property, which his father 
withheld from him. He had persuaded these 
men into the expedition, and they no doubt 
were after doing a little private business on 
their own account, touching the plate chest 
And this was correct, when Shad had heard, 
or partially heard, the planning, he had mis 
takenly concluded Uhat the castle was the ob 
ject, never giving a thought to the Hall, The 
castle, however, had never boen threatened 
And Wilfred Loser—but this need scarcely 
be observed — was not cognisant of the men's 
intentions to stead, he purposed and believed 
that the abstraction would be confined to the 
deed. Ile looked upon that as his own, and 
deemed he was committing no sin to take it, 
under the circumstances of its being so un 
justly and unlawfully denied him. 

With a half cry of dismay, Lydacy «ped 
towards the Hal); but, ere he had gone a 
yard, he stopped and grasped Shad. 

“You must not go to the castle, Shad; 
there's no need to acquaint Lord Dane with 
thin 1 will not have you go there.” 

Bhad lifted his cunning and coveteous 
eyes 

“They be on the wetch, they be, and if I 
gees and tolls his lardship as that lot hain't a 
coming, maybe he'll give me a halfa 
crown.” 

“And a pretty thing you'd do" returned 
Mr. Lydney, meeting cunning with cunning 
* You would put them off their guar! at the 
castle; and bow do you know ‘that lot,’ as 
you call them, may not take a turn up there, 
after they have done with the Hal!’ Would 
Lord Dane reward you for that” 

Shad opened his qyes The notion had not 
strack him. 

“You be quiet, Shad, that |s all you have 


| 
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sealed, some unfastened. They were disposed 


right parchment, and he clutched it with « 
suppressed shout of joy. * 

“ All right, boys! I have it at last.” 

There was «a murmur of congratulation 
given under their breath, and Wilfred began 
putting in order again the papers he had dis- 
turbed. While doing this, Robertson and 
Drake attempted to steal out of the room. 
Wilfred turned to them 

“ Where are you going’ Stop where you 
are 

“Why, you'd never go to begrudge us a 
snack of bread-and-cheese, and a draught of 
beer returned Drake. “We shall find it in 
the pantry, and "twont be minsed.” 


“You know the bargain,” sald Wilfred 
Lester, Jn suppressed anger. “ Nothing must 
be touched in the house; no, not a crust 


of read, they shall not have it to say that 
we came in like thieves, for common plun 
der” e 

“Tl take a stroll through tt, at anyrate,” 
answered Drake, hardily, “And as to not 
touching a bit and a sup, if 1 see it” 

“Twill shoot the first man who lays his 
finger upon anything in my father's house, 
no matter what it may be,” was the stern in- 
terruption of young Lester, aa he drew his 
pigol. “Drake! Nicholson! you know the 
agreement, Lay. I have promised you a re- 
wan! for helping me; and having secured 
the deed, | shall be able to pay it you; but 
the house and its contents must remain 
intact.” 

They wer callous, bold men, and not to 
be balked in that way. Having entered on 
the expedition with their own views of self 
benefit, it was littl likely they would be 
turned from them. A low whisper of con 
versation went on between Drake and Nichol 
eon; something to the effect that they must 
accomplish their purpose by stratagem, rather 
than come to an open broil with Wilfred Les 
ter there and then; and they debated how 
best to work it, Wilfred, meanwhile, con 
tinued to arrange the papers in the safe, it 
was soon done, and he closed the door again, 
and locked it 
“Now then,” said he, 
cleverly as we came in.” 
That was easicr sald than done, for more 
reasoms than one Wilfred Lester quitted 
the study, with his companions, and locked 
the door, leaving the key ‘in the lock as he 
had found it 
“We'll go out at the hall-door,” he whis 
pered, pointing to it; “ it is more handy, and 
I know the fastenings” 

Stealing over the of] cloth, he gained it, 
undid the bolts, drew ft cautiously open 
about an inch, and looked round The men 
stood! as he had lefithem; mot one follow 

ing him; and Beecher was putting the candle 
on a bracket that rested againat the wall, 

“1 tell you what it is, Master Lester,” whis 
pered Drake, who appeared to be more ready 
with his tongue than the othera, “ we have 
helped you on to your enda and you must 
help us on to ours; or if you won't help, you 
must wink at ‘em. We come into this house 
with a resolve to pay ourselves, or we 
shouldn't have come in at all, and you may 
as well hear the truth, and make no bones 
over it. If we takes away but a spoon 
apiece, we will take it, for we don't go empty 
handed.” 

Wilfred Lester's reply was to raise his pis- 
tol and cock it, Net to fire upon them, but 


“to get out as 


then 


and they sew it was Lydney. 


tered in agitation. 
ter?" 


nation. 
“It's all over!” stamped Drake. 
for t now, boys.” 


“ Is he in the house, or not?” 


was Beecher who answered. 


other than Tiffle, sobbed out in answer, 


lyans” were gone. 


and the Hall had suffered the attack, 


be investigated. 


more attention to convenience than law 


Young— William Lydney. 


and her delicate face. 


part in the proceedings, and his real charae- 
ter Was unsuspected 
Lydney, accompanied by Inspector Young: 
he looked exceedingly grave, not to say 
troubled, as he approached Mr. Lester, though 
as little like a housebreaker as it was possible 
to conceive. His elegant form, in its plain, 


its full heyght: it would seem that he might 
suspect the accusation to be made against 
him, and would not abate one jot of his dig- 
nity: very attractive did his high, pale fea- 
tures look that morning. 

“I have been favored by a message from 
you, Mr. Lester, desiring my attendance here,” 
he began, afler saluting Lady Adelaide and 
Maria, and the rest of the company general- 
ly. “May I request to know for what pur- 
pose *” 

“ Yes, sir,” dryly replied Mr. Lester. “ You 
may be aware that my house was broken into 
early this morning. I am about—in conjune- 
tion with my Lord Dane, and some of my 
brother magisirates—to make some inquiry 
jato it; and, from circumstances which have 
transpired, we «deem it right that you should 
be present at the sitting, Are you ready to 
be sa, of your own free will!” 

“ Perfectly ready,” replied Mr. Lydney. 
“Good,” said the squire. “Otherwise we 
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that shot mayn't have roused ‘em. 
Wak and se: plenty of time to get of 
But an interruption took place at that mo- 
ment that they did not bargain for. The hall 
door was pushed wider, and in rushed o tall 
man ; but that there was no crape on bis face, 
they might have thought young Lester 
come back again. He came close up to them, 


“You misguided, miserable men!” be ot- 
“ Where's Wilfred Lee- 


Before they could frame an answer—whether 
it would have been one of civility, repulsion, 
of attack—Nicholson's eyes caught sight of 
something white on the staircase, and « hu- 
man face staring at them through the balus- 
trades.. It wasin « crouching position, and 
might have been there sometime. The sound 
of the pistol had also done its work, doors 
were being opened and shut in conster- 


“A race 


“Wilfred Lester?” panted Lydney in 
. | emotion. 
“Not. | swear it. I won't deceive you, 
Mr. Lydney ; he escaped as you came in.” It 


domestics, children, cowered in the rear. 
And the female on the staira, who was no 


With all possible speed, Squire Lester and 
his men servants made search. But the “ vil- 


Exceedingly surprised, not to say discom- 
fited, was the great London detective, Mr. 
Blair, to find that while he had snugly made 
all preparations for the defence of the castle, 
that edifice had been left to repose in security, 
Lord 
Dane was far more confounded to hear of it: 
for it sent all his calculations out to sea, What 
could Lydney want at the Hall} he could not 
expect to find his box there; and it was hard. 
ly to be supposed he broke in to steal Miss 
Lester. Nothing had been missed, nothing. 
displaced in the house, Squire Lester testified 
that he did not believe a thing had been 
touched ; therefore robbery had scarcely been 
the object. But of course the outrage mutst 


It is the custom in some parts of England 
for country magistrates hold examinations 
of prisoners, when in a preliminary stage, at 
their own houses. Whether it be in strict ac- 
cordance with law is another matter; country 
justices, especially in remote districts, pay 


About cleven o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing, there was a gathering at Squire Leater's, 
to inquire into the night's outrage. Lord Dane, 
Mr. Blair, a neighboring magistrate or two, 
and the squire himself were present; Lady 
Adelaide and Maria, the latter with a face of 
emotion, now crimson, now white ; Inspector 
Young and a policeman; Mr. Apperly, who 
had been sent for; and—having obeyed the 
mandate to attend, half-request, half-com- 
mand, borne from Mr. Lester by Inspector 
That it was not a 
strictly official inquiry, only an irregular one, 
the reader will understand, by the ladies being 
present. There was no appearance of a court. 
they came in as morning guests might do, and 
took their seats anywhere; some stood. Maria 
held some embroidery in her hand and made 
a show of working at it; Lady Adeliade did 
nothing, save hold a screen between the fire 
Mr. Blair appeared 
merely as a friend of Lord Dane's, he took no 


The last to enter was 


geatiomanly morning costume, was drawn te 


scan raed a te comty or ett 


ant: to such authority the officer could do 
litle clee but bow. In the first place, urged 


the men, they had only the word of that little 
liar, Shad, for it; in the second place, even if 
they were the men, they had, beyond doubt, 
been beguiled by that traitor, Lydney, whom 
it would be much more in acoordance with 
Justice to punish for the whole. Thus it oc- 
curred that nothing wae likely to transpire 
beyond the fact of the actual entrance into 
the Hall. Shad was not alladed to in the bu- 
siness, and the only person who appeared 
likely to give evidence was Tiffle. 

Tiffle was introduced to the drawing-room, 
curtseying, ambling, and shuffling. Squire 
Lester desired her to speak out what she 
knew to Lord Dane and the magistrates. 

“I retired to rist last night, my lord,” 
began Tiffle, choosing to address his lordship 
particularly, “and what the reason was, 1 am 
inable to say, but the more I tried to get to 
sleep, the more pertineshously I lay awake. 


two o'clock, when I started up in bed, a think- 
ing I heard something down stairs. The 
flurry it put me in is undescriptable, and I 
went out of my room to listen. If ever I 
heered voices in the hall, I heered ‘em then: 
I thought some of the household had got 
down stairs at their pranks—for a tight band 
I'm obligated to keep over the servants in this 
house—and I crept to the last flight and peep- 
ed through the bannistersa. 1 never could 
have done it if I had. known, but I no more 


- | thought of bulgarious robbers being in the 


Hall than—" 


Lord Dane. 

“My lord, I saw this, I saw three horrid 
maranders with their faces blackened, and I 
saw another which I couldn't distinguish no- 
thing of but his coat tails a whisking out at 
the hall door. Then, or whether it was just 
before it I can't be sure, a dreadful pistol went 
off, and I nearly fainted. I wouldn't faint, 
however; I come to; knowing the family's 
lives were at stake, and I looked down again, 
and there I saw the man whisk into the hall 
again, and I'm sorry to say"—Tiffle coughed 
and dropped her voice—“that it was Mr. 
Lydney.” 

There was a dead pause. 

“ What next?” said Lord Dane. 

“My lord, nothing. Except that they all 
four, him, and the black bulgarians, talked 
together for a minute, and then they blew out 
the candle which had been flaring, level'with 
their heads, and tore away, one trying to get 
off faster than another.” 

Mr. Lydney glanced round at Maria. She 
sat there with a white face, her hands clasp- 
ed. He smiled at her; it did not look like 
the smile of a guilty man. 

“You hear?” exclaimed Squire Lester. 

“1 do hear,” replied Mr. Lydney. 

“Onan you offer any explanation ’” 

“T swear it was him,” broke forth Tiffle. 
“If he denies it, he will commit perjury. I 
saw him as plain as 1 see him now. I didn't 
know the because their faces were dle- 
guised in black, but his was not.” 

“T did enter your house last night, Mr. Les- 
ter, but only once,” he calmly said. “If a 
person went out of it, before I came in, as 
your servant testifies, it was not myself.” 

Every soul present appeared struck with 
consternation at the boldness of the avowal. 
When the sensation had subsided, Lord Dane 
inquired haughtily if he could plead anything 
in justification. 

“If you will allow me five minutes con- 
versation with you in private, Mr. Lester,” 
said Lydney, turning to that gentleman, “I 
will enter upon my justification. Probably 
you may deem it a satisfactory one.” 

Mr. Lester repulsed the request indignantly. 
He was not accustomed to grant private in- 
terviews to midnight burglars. Had Lydney 
anything to say, he must speak out. 

“ Then I have no resource but to be silent,” 
observed Mr. Lydney, aftera pause of thought. 
“ Nevertheless I am innocent of any offence.” 

“You have called yourself a gentleman,” 
cynically remarked Lord Dane. And Lydney 
took a step forward and threw his head back 
with dignity 

“Tam at least as much of a gentleman as 
your lordship—in all points,” was the firm 
answer. “ Possibly, did we come to examine 
end compare rank and rights, I should take 
precedence of you.” 

The whole room (save one) resented the 
speech, and were ready to cudgel Lydney for 
the insult to my Lord Dane. 

“Let it pass,” said his lordship good na- 
turedly: “I can afford it. Will you make out 
the warrant for his committal, Mr. Apperly »” 
“For my commiital !" interrupted Lydney, 
half angry, half inclined to laugh. “Com- 
mittal where ? aid for what?” 

“To the police station, for the present, 
while we look after your companions, and for 
the crime of breaking into Danesheld Hall,” 
sharply spoke Squire Lester. 

“This is beyond a joke,” cried Lydney. 
“ You cannot possibly suppose I broke into it, 
or was ane of those who did!” 

“Silence, sir,” said Lord Dane. “The op- 
portunity of explanation was offered you, and 
you declined to make use of it.” 

Lydney remained silent: not in obedience 
to his lordship, but for self-communing. The 
warrant for his committal was made out, and 
Inspector Young laid his hand upon him. 
“You are my prisoner, William Lydney.” 
Then Mr. Lydney roused himself, and ap- 
peared as though he would have entered upon 
his justification; but, as he was turning to 
Mr. Lester, his eyes rested on Maria, and it 
seemed to change his inténtion. He hesitated, 
and finally remained silent. 

“ You need not touch me,” he quietly said 


. | to Inspector Young, “I will yield to your au- 


thority. But do not treat me as if I were 
guilty.” 

‘The audience was broken up, and the room 
rose. In the confusion, Wiliam Lydney found 
himeelf near Miss Lester. There was a whole 
world of sincerity, of truth, in his smile of 





the posting the police inside could have had 
nothing to do with the atteck on the Hall. 
Lord Dane strongiy urged on Mr. Biair that 
the three men, spoken of by Shad, should not 


Well, my lord, it was getting on I'm sure for” 


“What did you see or hear?” interposed | ;, 


MB i ow erg os beeper : 
“I trust you more than ever, William. I 
will trust you through all,” she answered fer- 


Lord Dane, nobody was sure that they Were | vently 


| 
i 


zini, declaring that no king of Ital 
proclaimed until the Kingdom of Ttaly is or- 
ganized at Rome. 

Garibaldi has granted pensions to the 
mother and sisters of Agesilas Milano, who 
attempted to assassinate the King of Naples. 

The details of the conflict at Capua, in 
which the patriots were defeated, state that 
the English and Hungarian brigade was badly 
cut up. 

The portfolio of Lamoriciere has fallen 
into the hands of Gen. Fanti, It contains 
letters of the most compromising character, 
and the most — roofs of numerous in- 
trigues entered into with the Legitimist and 
even the Red Republican party against the go- 
vernment of Napoleon. 

Conprrion or Ventce.—A correspondent 
of the London Times writes from Vienna, 
Sept, 29: 

“ The political excitement in Venice is very 
great, and the inhabitants of the cit 
to be ripe for mischief. 
troops German ta, 
yyy whenever they think they 
do so with impunity, 
the 2ist the Im 
from a public ¢ 
daubed that they were untouchable. 
Frenchmen have —y: / 
and on the 2ist one them, an engineer, 
was arrested while making a sketch of a 
fort. It is whispered that very important dis- 
coveries have recently been made by the im- 
perial authorities in Venetia. The whole 
affair is kept very secret, but it is believed 
that the government has in its hands proofs 
that there has long been a direct and con- 
stant correspondence between the Garibal- 
dians, Venetians and Hungarians. Seve- 
ral persons have recently been arrested at 
Gorice and Udine, and sent to fortresses in 
the interior of the empire.” 


t@™ Don't go to see the Mammoth Cave; 
thousands have visited it and pronounced it 
nothing but a great ced. 


Ou! Woman and Poetry, cach is a treasure, 

A mine of delight that enriches life's span ; 
The first is a minist'ring angel of pleasure, 

While the gift of the next makes an angel of 

man! 

tw” An Eovrtian Daryry.—I never tast- 
ed a better turkey than he gave us, and, upon 
complimenting him on its great delicacy, I 
learned from him the Egyptian secret of ren- 
dering the flesh particularly tender. Half an 
hour before the bird is killed, a glass of brandy 
is poured down its throat, which produces in- 
toxication, and the flesh of the tipsy turkey 
acquires a tenderness superior to that which 
is produced even by long keeping.—Mra. 
Romer’s Pilgrimage. 

¢#” When was philosophy ever a match 
for beauty ? Auguste Compte, a great French 
savan, when he wrote his famous “ Positive 
Philosophy,” left out all allusion to sentiment 
and religion—because, he said, they were 
purely imaginary. By-and-by, he fell in love, 
and acknowledged there was such a thing as 
“sentiment ;” ‘afterwards his lady-love died, 
and he then took to religion for consolation. 
So much for positive philosophy. 
Ct” Marshal Vaillant hassent to the French 
Academy an account of the insect which 
amuses itself by boring holes in leaden balls 
t#~ You may make your affections too 
cheap, or too dear, in dealing with your chil- 
dren or your friends. If too cheap, none of 
them will value them—if too dear, all jill 
despair of securing them. Affections are so 
many moral objects, to be accorded to justice, 
not to favor, and never to be withheld when 
due, nor bestowed when undeserved.—Simma, 
ta A young man at Niagara, having been 
crossed in love, walked out to the precipice, 
took off his clothes, gave one lingering Jook 
at the gulf beneath him, and then went 
home. His body was found next morning— 
in bed. 
t@ The New York Churchman says:— 
“We may mention as an interesting fact.that 
the choir of Trinity made its first appearance 
in surplices on Sunday last.” 


Cw It is not the multitude of applauses, 
but the good sense of the appisaders, which 





gives value to reputation. 





Keep her in heart and hand 
Vom al hr ow defend, 
On ail ber Teahed deneenas 
Protect ber throne! 
Father, 
Guard thon her kigdoe "s Heir, 
Nine eran his ober 
Thine arm his be, 
Prolong hie days! ‘ 
Lord, let War's cease, 
Fold the whole Karth in pence 
Make all Thy wattons 
all Thy one, 
All Hearts beneath the sun, 
Ti thou shalt alone, 
Great King of Rings! 
Tue Magnetic Telegraph Great 
Britain are now issuing small — 
: 
in the Un Wy or t. principle is 
to stamp 
tem. 1 ¥ can be — 4 — dnd 
convenient, after the necessary 
stamp, it can be sent either by post or mes- 
to the nearest 
and thence to its 
tion. is said to be a liberal discount 
on these stamps, in order to assist in 
them into general use. The 
peso a sartous ebeicals 0s tnt haieeion of tae 
pose a serious in hi country. et 1 som 
convenient plan ’ seems 
if a conventional tari’ might arranged 
for an effort of the kind. 
Ossections To A Lance SaLany.—Minis 
scleap, bea oe dalle te cane 
’ we an a 
story of an cld Connecticut pastor, who de- 
Set 8 Se vey eee ee 
tnree hundred to four hundred dollars The 
o Fine” oll be can't afford to give 
more than three hi 
“ Becond, because my preaching isn't worth 
more than 


“Third, because I have to collect 
salary, which, heretofore, has been the 
est part of my labors among you. If I have 
to collect an additional hundred, it will kill 


” 
me. 





Crinotint Done For.—As Paris gree 
the fashions to every place boasting of 
civilization, it is fair to presume that the da’ 
of crinoline are numbered. 
skirt is meeting with 
empgets oes ress without whalebone 
steel, relying for this purpose merely on 

affat disposition of 
an 


=235 
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harmonious and ski 
plaited muslin of which it is com 
multiplied skirt, or jupon m it 
called, supports a series of yolants, tapered 
and grouped like a fan, which are moved 
will by means of metallic eyelets. 
travelling it is quite agreeable, as it occupies 
little space. What a boon in a crowded horse- 
car! 
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be ever alike—without grounds.” 

ty Next to twenty-four grains, there is 
nothing like a mean man's pocket to make a 
penny wait. 

t@ A Luxurious Batu.—Soaking the 
body in broth, made by boiling mutton bones, 
with a slight addition of calcined potash, is 
said to be so nourishing, that patients bathing 
daily, and taking only a few teaspoonsful of 
tea and a tablespoonful of tonié syrup, have 
gained fifteen pounds in as many weeks by 
absorption ! 

(@” An anxious mother in Scotland was 

taking leave of her son on his departure for 
England, and giving him all good advice. 
“My dear Sandy, my ain bairn, gang south, 
and get all the siller ye can from the Southerns 
—tak everything ye can; but, the English 
are a brave boxin’ people, an’ tak care o' 
them, Sandy; never fight a bald man, for ye 
canna catch him by the hair.” 
(2 How many are aware of the origin of 
the word “boo!” used to frighten children? 
It is a corruption of Bob, the name of a fierce 
Gothic general, the son of Odin, the mention 
of whose name spread a panic among bis 
enemies. . 

ty A lady, visiting Newport, speaks of 
the little curs which infest great houses, in 
this wise: “We surrender our heels to the 
barking and biting of their dear little dog, & 
wisp of oakum with a devil in it.” 

t@ “Have you anything else old?” said 

an English lady at Rome, to a boy, of whom 
she had bought some antiques. “ Yes,” said 
the young urchin, thrusting forward his hat, 
which had seen some dozen summers, “9 
hat isold.” The lady rewarded his wit. 
a The richest man in Great Britain * 
the Marquis of Westminster, whose anawal 
income is about $7,000,000—as much as the 
whole estate probably of Mr. Astor, the New 
York millionaire. 

t@ The two most famous instances of 
telegraphic wit are Lord Clyde's dispatch 
after his successful siege, “ I am in nak, no,’ 
(Lucknow) and Sir Charies Napier’s dispatch 
of Peceavi, “ J have sinned.” (Scinde.) 
&@™ In some of the English churches, gut- 
ta percha tubes have been fitted up from the 
pulpit and reading desk to pews occupied by 
people afflicted with deafness; and, notwith- 
standing they may sit upwards of thirty feet 
from the pulpit, they can hear every word 


tM According to the experiments of Dr. 
Hutton, the flight of a cannon ball was 6,700 
feet in one quarter of a minute, equal to five 
miles per minute, or 300 miles per hour. It 
follows, therefore, that a railroad train, going 
at the rate of 75 miles per hour, has the ve 
locity of one-fourth that of » cannon ball 

ga “You have a very striking counie 
nance,” as the donkey said to the elephast 
he hit him over the back with his 
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to actors, and love of low society. This re- 
ew of his majesty was published in the 
*kin Gazette, and circulated throughout the 


len, and breadth of the empire. 

aannees on A Dears ep.—In Man- 
" county. on I rida . Sept. 
Mr. Edward 8. was dow 1 toa 
Miss Jones, at half-past three o'clock in the 

morning. Jones was on her death 
and wanted to be married. Mr. Tatem ac- 
cordingly was sent for, and the ceremony was 


during the silent hours of the 
night. Mrs. Tatem then expressed herself 


perfectly happy, and died at noon the same 


HERE is to be a new at Havana, 


letters of gold the results of his successful en- 
terprise. A bronze statue of Columbus is to 
be erected near by. 


In Germany they go a little ahead of our 
Yankee colleges in the of 
degrees, Ithas been discovered that 
the “University of ” ow did a 
business in con at £30 


each, consists of a barn, and a number of 
clerks em chiefly in writing out diplo- 
mas for ! 

Mr. Anpoprx, a French traveller, declares 
the complexion of the human race to be so 
entirely dependent on the mode of nourish- 
ment, that he has beheld, in Nubia, whole 
races of who, from the entire use of 
animal —_— as fine a carnation as the 

Southern Europe. In Algeria 


settlers, 
although still preserving their woolly hair. 
Tne idea of installing the in Jerusa- 
lem has been broached by the press. 
They say that it is no further from Jerusalem 
to Jaffa than from Rome 2 en epee, 
Civita Vecchia; a railroad would eru- 
salem within one hour of the M n, 
and it would be very nearly as convenient for 
the Catholic world as Rome is now. It would 


ny bef ty 4 
clings to the stage. Prince 
Ernest of Wurtemburg has just been 

0 ann ae 
Frasini, the ere <6 director of the 


A Powsgrrun Memony.--There is said to 
be living in Cincinnati a man who is possess- 
ed of such a powerful memory, that he is em- 
ployed by the various benevolent societies to 
“remember the poor.” 

A FEMALE ket was arrested in a 
church in Seville for robbing a lady who was 
praying beside her. The lady at first could 
not believe her guilty, for her hands were 
crossed in devotion all the time; but the po- 
lice discovered that the pickpocket had a pair 
of false arms crossed on her breast, while the 
real members were used for “explorations” 
in neighboring pockets, 

FREAKS oF THE TELEGRAPH.—Not long 
since a gentleman telegraphed to a friend in 
New Haven an interesting family affair as fol- 
lows:—" Betay and little one doing well.” 
The telegram reached its destination, when it 
read thus :—"“ Betsy and litter all doing well.” 
The recipient telegraphed back the following 
startling query :—“ For Heaven's sake, how 
many ?” . 

AN editor of a religious paper, noting the 
increase of ministers in Philadelphia, wrot 
“ The towers are now supplied with watch- 
men.” When a compositor had put it in print, 
it read, to the astonishment of the writer :— 
“The towns are now supplicd with Dutch 
men 

Lanes Yreip or Wrxe.—The Washington 
(Mo.) Advertiser says that George Weisner, 
of that place, from the one-fifteenth of an acre 
made 155 gallons of wine, worth $310, or $2 
per gallon. ’ 

THe commissioners appointed under a law 
of the Virginia Legislature to procure arms 
for the better defence of the State, have been 
in correspondence with the manufacturers of 
the Enfield rifle, in England, and been offere:! 
5,000 of that arm at a price near sixty-five 
shillings, British, or about $16 for cach piece. 
They have written to say that they will take 
2,500 at that price. 

Tae Crors Asnoap.—Almost all over 
Europe the pitiless shower seems to have 
been descending. In the wine districts of 
France they are debating, not whether 
the wine will be worth anything this year, 
but whether the grapes will be worth the 
trouble of gathering them. In England, the 
fate of the hop is settled; the bitter of the 
beer must come either from abroad or illegal- 
ly from the druggists at home. The prospects 
of the winter are, on several accounts, far 
from cheering. 

Farr Wacrs.—At Raw Hide Ranche, near 
Jamestown, Tuolumne county, Cal, a Mr. 
Willis discovered, recently, a quartz lead of 
fabulous richness. He bought the claim for 
$60, and struck the lead after a few hours’ 


work. On ing the quartz, it proved nearly 
half gold. In one week he took out $40,- 
00. He expected to have between $80,000 


and $100,000 at the expiration of three days. 

Epwarp Moncave, the English sailor, who 
threatened to assassinate the nee of Wales 
in New York, died a few days after, at the 
Bellevue Hospital, whither he had be™wsent 
while 2 a state of intoxication. The coro- 
ner’s jury returned a verdict of death from 
delirium tremens. 

BLonvt has finally determined to keep on 
doing wonderful feats until he breaks his 
neck. His last performance was walking on 
stilts over a rope stretched between iwo points 
elevated 200 feet above ry ~ The cis- 
tance travelled was about 1, j 
consumed in the 
cisely 19 minutes. 

A Mioutry Hunter. —Myers, the Houston 
deer-hunter, says he has killed 6,000 deer in 
the last nine years, on the Houston (Texas) 
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a lady so devo- 
use, that she fol- 
ver he goes. At Ca- 
wore a sort of bloomer dress, pan- 
man’s hat with red feather, and 
For arms she carried a revolver 

, both of which she can use with 


boy fell into the river at Green- 
By ys since, escaping drown- 
When asked by his mother what he 
thinking about while in the water, he 
he thought to “furnish an item for the 
newspapers.” 
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stops, or is stopped by the the latter 
ring, oreingemy, eres 


ex and it is that he for 
he See's ve #0 th or to win, Tne 
Prince takes the small, or pony balls, and 


until after twelve, 


rty remained in the 
omy ' they attended.— 


alle 
and this was the only ball 
New York Paper. 


Want rx Kansas.—Mr. Hyatt writes to 
Buchanan, asking for the put- 
ting off the land sales in Kansas, as fol- 
lows:—“ Thousands of once thrifty and 
perous American citizens are now peridhing 
of want. Winter is upon them; of clothing 
they are nearly ; food they have not to 
last them through the cold season that is ap- 
Of over a hundred thousand 


before them; from ten to twenty thousand 
look with onl despairing eyes upon Novem- 
ber ; chousnnls cannot subsist a month longer 
unaided ; other thousands are —- upon the 
little which their neighbors deprive them- 
selves of to give to them—neighbors equally 
unfortunate, and with whom the starvation is 
merely a question of but a few days longer ;’ 
while still other thousands, if not at once re- 
lieved, must perish from hunger, or the dis- 
eases that follow in its train. Some have 
already died, others are daily dying; while 
the hours grow darker, and the days wax 
longer, for the living to whom relief comes 
hot, and whose eyes are aching with watch- 
ings for the succor that delays.” 


A Womans or Srirrr.—-A gentleman at the 
south part of the city, married some few 
months since an amiable and accomplished 
young lady. He had been married but a few 
weeks before his sulky, fault-finding and 
jealous temper began to show itself, making 
every one about him most unhappy for seve 
ral days at a time by ill-nature. During one 
of these fits, he retired one night and locked 
his wife out of the chamber. She entreated 
to be let in, and used all the persuasion she 
was mistress of, for an hour or more Vexed 
at last beyond her self-control, by his unmanly 
conduct, she went to the cellar, brought up 
the family axe, dashed in one of the panels of 
the door and — her pretty head through, 
calmly asked him whether he would “unlock 
the door, or make her come in this way ’” 
His astonishment at the spirit shown by his 
usually mild and submissive wife induced him 
to comply at once. So ended that sulky fit 
The carpenter's bill for repairs was paid with 
out a grimace, and he behaved fore a little 
while as a husband ought.— Boston IMerald. 


Wuar Fears Haunt an Avtocrat.—The 
Paris correspondent of the London Times al 
ludes to the constant fear of his life in which 
the Emperor of the French lives, of the Car- 
bonari. During his late trip to his new do 
minions, every care was taken to get suspi 
cious characters out of the way. (ne very 
curious means of insuring his safety was re 
sorted to; it was that of forcing the owners 
of houses within a certain distance of the im 
perial residence to give up the keys of their 
cellar to the police. These individuals were 
forced, during the whole visit and for some 
days before, to ask for their keys every time 
they needed a bottle of wine; and on such 
occasions a policeman was sent with them to 
fetch it. A certain house in the Place Vic 
toire, in Nice, was emptied of all its inhabi 
tants, whilst the imperial visit lasted, nobody 
knew for precisely what reason; but the pro 
prietors, for vacating it, received from the au 
thorities the sum of 60,000 france; the house 
it is supposed, having been in some way use 


ful to the police. 


Mvcaperens But Nor Tuteves.— A Naples 
letter has the following curious narration .— 
The 1,500 convicts at Castellamare taking ad 
vagjage of the absence of the military, re 

quested their liberty for one day. The offi 
cials, as you may well suppose, received this 
singular application with all sorts of restric 

tions: but, having no means of resisting the 
somewhat threatening supplications of the ap 
plicants, they hit upon the expedient of re 
quiring each of them to give “his word of 
honor” that he would return at night. Won- 
derful to relate, the convicts faithfully kept 
their word, and every one returned, without 


having done injury. A gentleman residing in 
the neighborhood, having some doubts as to 


the honorable intentions of the worthies, 
ordered his gardener to keep the gates closed 
and to be on his guard. “ It is altogether un- 
necessary, sir,” said the man, “the convicts of 
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with further small receipts, and sales at 64, 
4,25 @ bbl, mostly at the latter price. Corn 
is steady, with further sales of 

Ivania at 63,50, and 500 bbls 
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demand for 
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19,50@20, and city Mess Beef at $12@14 
: fo tana Bases colts slowly at git 
sree, Oe d li@l 


ec for Shoulders, an 
ttle or no stock here, and we hear of no sales, 


Ex 


y Hames. Of green Meats there Is 


Lard is steady at 3c for bbis and tes, and like 
for kegs, and but little doing. The stock is * 
Butter continues dull at 10@1lc for solid 13 


13c for roll, Cheese is at LOW@lle BD for 
New York, and Eggs at 16@17c On. 
COTTON—The market opened firmer but not 
very active. The week's sales reach about 1800 
bales at from 9 up to Osis see for inferior to 
ordinary middling, and middling fair quality Up- 
lands and Gulfs, cash and time; the bulk of the 
sales were of the former description, and the mar- 
ket closed Yc better. , 

BARK ercitron continues searce and on the 
adv. some 75 hhds, all offered, having 
dis: of at €27,50@2 for ist Nol. Tanners’ 


fe unc 5 
BEESWAX continues in et: demand, with 
small sales of gelew bo entice ch AG Y 
r rate, 


at 
COAL—Prices are and firm, with « fair 
business doing for the season, both for shipment 
and home use. 

COFFEE—The market is firm, but the want of 
stock in first hands has limited the week's opera- 
tions to some 1200 bags, chiefly Rio, part from 
another market at pad haa! on the usual credit. 








Castellamare are murderers, but not thieves 





A flattering distinction, certainly. 
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he late J, McClure, Esq. both of this 


the Rev. R. 


Oct, 11 
Has Hiker, Many E. 
late C. Dillman, Eeq. 
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GLa, both of this elty. 


‘by the Rev. Jos, H. Kennard, 


to Mise Antina C. Man- 
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DEATHS. 


Notices of Deaths must always be accom 
by a responsible name, 


On the morning of the Uith instant, Mre. Rowr. 
Burt, of Edinburgh, Scotland, in her 76th year, 
On the Lith Instant 


Evizanern, wife of Wm 


in her 87th year. 


On the 13th instant, Jane, wife of John Hew 
lett, in her 36th year, 

On the I4th Instant, Mra. Hannan Rosinson, 
¢ 76th year, a native of Leicestershire, Eng 


On the 1th Instant, Mre. Rewecoa Reserre, 
aged 50 years. 
On the Lith Instant, J. Girrony Jounsox, tp 
th y 
On the 16th of Oct, Mra, Mancaner Dewres, 
Wm. Jones, in ber 60th year. 


of 
On the 15th Instant, Many, wife of Charles F, 
Jones, in her 44th year. 
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COPPER is dull, and Sheathing is held at 27c, | 44,4 following wore the closing quotations for Stocks 
—- 5 athees further sales are on Saturday last. The market olesing steady )— 
u n, ce . (6, 
FEATHERS are arriving and selling slowly at wht Asked, | RAILROA wim tI 
«@ste 2 tb, the latter foryood Western. US6pret, 40 } ‘(ND LOANS. 
FRUIT is plenty and dull, green Apples selling | ° “ ‘62108 | Pennaylvania Rit 
at $1\¢@2\y # bbl. Dried Apples move offslow- |  o a 4 24 tot mart foade 7” = 
ly at Heeedhye, unpared Peaches at 6(@8e, pared | + 5 « soupon "740 Wet = stock «9 4! 
do at 1h@12c # BH, and Cranberries at 84@15 ® Phila @ pret, old ea 102) Cam & Amboy 6 pr 
bbl, as in quality. i. new 184 1064| ot bonds, 164 a 
. 1 : “s e4 stock igs 
HEMP is quiet, the stock being nearly all in | pirts6 pr ot 1% — | Reading RK 6 pr 
the hands of the manufacturers “coupon 4 et bonds, "Pe “ 
HIDES—The firmness of holders limits opera- | A!!'s City pr ot, 4 7 | mort 6's Kp —. m1 " 
tions, and a few small sales only are reported at | penn ¢ Pr a -m Si m.% oo 
-fully former rates, Of Slaughter «ales are making - Ss = #7 97h Lehigh Vaiiey RK 
at S@10c H tH, as in quality. oy SRE + ~ 4 Tnnagns -* 4 9 
HOPS are firm at the advance, new crop Ea* | Kentucky 6 ret, lost Pia!, Wil & Malt “< 
tern and Western selling in a small way at 30@ Bigeours “te A+} - eree a Fe 
ihe Wy Tb. es PPr et loan, ao 97, 
IRON —There Is very little movement In Pig | 9, Cerpins See ot. Bel gmt | hse Vel KR [7a ao 47 
Metal, and the sales are mostly in lots from store Ind mate 8 pr oc Mm =~ | Wi med Bimins 
at @22', 723 for Anthracite No 1, @2)',<@2 for | | ate? pret es " sancor i) 7 
No 2; and 81%@21 for No Son time, Scotch Pig ufc ae : ne ae | aa a 4 2) 
continues dull, and the sales limited at about HANK STOCKS, Ax (ata wines i 
previous rates Bloons and Boller Plates move tet haere ‘ a venves Meadow P 
off slowly at quotations; a sales of the former | piiade phan rT) prelerred W pret & 
was made at 800, on tink Bare and Kalle are Far & Mee hel Neste nnn ke " 
quiet, and prices the same omimneroin 4 — a tae _ a 
LEAD Ay ee and the stock light: the only sale ery 7 th es ry Nor Rt t 
we hear of is 1400 pige Galena, at equal te &)75 Southwark “ stock, divilell 4 " 
# 100 tha, delivered here Pe meng s afl pe ot oo we 
LEATHER —The market is tir, with a light | Giger “# & | Hard LaoK i i 
stock of heayy sole and slaughter to operate in Western “ stock — 4 | 
and prices are fully sustained and firm; common | Mae a Moe we is ~- one” 
stock, however, is plenty and rather dull Tradeoman’s 2 i—_ . | 
LU MBER~— Bustness is about a# active as ueual | City ror) I i K 
at this season, and prices without any qitetable , ‘ “ iiptie yy . ~ . 
change: White Pine selling at @140¢17, Yellow | ocr Bachan 04)! Be RM etek 
Sap €)50015, and Lehivh Hemlock Boards at 810 | Cernantewn Murtacn HM Ki 
ai Beveral cargoes of Laths sold at 61,7%@ | Pittebara, Pte ly NY Ger 
. bachance Mivhog ‘ ‘ i 
180 M, and pickets at #0007, as to rite, Cy Kentnek Ky » i 
press Shingles are selling in tote a @iiveltAfor SEN here Michigan “ 
feet, and Bawa?! for long do Lowaville ‘ I ‘ NAL ran hs AND 
VOLAsehs—The market ie wither! cry ma }- meete, mr t Soh" 
terial chan Pinnters TT unt ad 4 
Bh ery We quote Boft at 82, 70602.75, and ay i it’ Mar wok” , 9 
White at 84 }/ ton, and the latter scarce Vicksturg | eterre ‘ ‘ 
RICE comer in slowly, and small sales are tua. | W vahung! os i } Lethal N * 
king at 4% (a5e WT, usual terme . ‘ 7 xz. ‘ a iy ’ - > 
SEEDS Cloverseed comes in slowly, and all | Oe rook Barrie ( és 
offered, some 1200 bus, found ready sale at 85,400 N ° Grenad : ‘ | preterre s 4 
535 for old, and 85.700,12') for new ero the serion Ina ce ' | Chee ’ 
bulk of the sales were at 86 7) bus Of Tinuottey bem ghey i en 1 
about 1500 bur have been disposed of at 82, Tia brankfor’d RE 41] bonda ' | 
, h ‘ ; 4 hued Tilew ‘ 
LAT, W bus Flaxsced is selling Lice lh Lad Te 7 
bus ’ 
SPIRITS —Brandies are firmer, but very inae- | 
tive, and a small business doing in the way of | 
sales No change in Gin « Run Whiskey | BANK NOTE LIST. 
better, Penna bbls selling rather freely at 22 Comme Ter ror Tur Sartnoar Evesise P 
Zk, Weatern do at Swatte, the latter for very BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS 
choice pkgs, 21) etic tor Dirvs nd Slice for! 
hhd- 4 ~ =A ut Shoe for on | No, S30 South Third Street 
SULGARS— There has b ectivity in the | Philade phon cher “eu 
market, and prices are fully yo letter, with sales PRN SOYLY ONDA Mix«t-<0rrt 
of some 1000 bhide, tacetiy ¢ *, taken for re solv bhe parte 40d 4 
fining, at from 68% te 7'\ >. lucluding some lots New Jru«ry le ‘ 
sold to the trade at 7) (a%oqc, the latter for very | oo) Wake par to dis | ® “ 
petene quality, all on th _ ustual ere dit. About Lv" Leia wakt on 
moxes alee wold at G7 CfaG on time bh as to es 
TALLOW is moving off as wanted at Me for Mant1axD Ky 
country, and 10'g(@l0) tor city rendered, Baltimore per to \ dis | a 
TOBACCO le unchanged, with about the us oiv bho di j 
business to note in Leaf and manufactured <, Yorx ae ' 
Woot. The market for this staple continues | « y bike par te lis | 
Inactive and prices without any quotable chang Marne = 
about 150,000 The have been disposed of, moativ | bb < dis 
it from 45 to She for medinm to fine fleeer, thx New Mawrenin " 
latter for full blood 5 bhs 4 dix les rt 
Vinay t “ } 
Solv bk \ ai Mi ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS Cosxectieet. Bely the 
The supply of Beef Cattle during the past weok | Sul bhe a Wi 
amounted to 2305 head he prices ranged from Massac uc serrs “ h 
67.) to 9.50 Y owt. Sheep—4400 head of inferior | Boiv bhe . Ir 
quality being sold at from Sto Be @ DB, dressed, Kaoun Istasp ( ommercial and Ay 
and from 4\,¢ to Se live weight. Hoge—20i5 head | Solv bks ed witural Baus 
were sold at from 7% to Sc for still fed. ot d Vimorsta Galveston 7 
from 5 to @c WB, net, for corn fed. Bolv bhe , li lowa 
liet, oF COL’ Mota Plate DA ti 
Rolv bk» di Kasea- 
NEW YORK MARKETS, Nowrnm (sais. | Kansas Valley bk 5 dis 
Oct. 2.—FLOUR dall and casier; sales »{ 4000 | Bolv bike 4 tol Ms skews ; 
bbls at $505,357 for State; $5,905 % for Ohie, Grommets Bank Sf Pau! > dia 
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easier, wales of 2,000 bas at 61,25 for Milwaukes BorrTn CAamorina Bolv bhe 1 dis 
Ciub; $10 for white Western. Corn quiet but | Solv bh» 1 dis | Ficomina 
heavy; the sales are limited. Whiskey dull at 4 ALABAMA State bk t dis 
, Bolv bks l to 2 dis | 
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ance; but to the surprise of the lawyers, who 
thought the house was crowded with guests, 
none but themerlves sat down to partake 


“1 didn’t aay #0,” replied Ford. 

“You didn't? What in the name of thun 
der, then, did you say f” 

“You asked me4o let you stay here all 
night, and | said that would be impossible, for 
night wae nigh unto two-thirds gone when 
youceme. If you only wanted beds, why on 
earth didn't you say sot" 

The lawyers had to give it up. Three of 
them on one side, and the landlord alone had 
beat them all. 


RQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 

Not many years ago, twd Frenchmen—one 
wealthy and in possession of ready cash, and 
the ether poor and penniless—occupied, by 
chance, the same room ina suburban hotel. 
In the morning, the “seedy” one arose first, 
took from his pocket « pistol, and holding it 
to his own forehead, and backing against the 
door, exclaimed to his horrified companion 

“Tt lemy last deaperate resort; 1 am pon- 
niles and tired of life; give me 500 franca, of 
I will instantly blow out my brains, and you 
will be arrested as a murderer 

The other lodger found himself the hero of 
an unpleasant dilemma, but the cogency of 
hie companion's argument struck him “ cold.” 
He quietly crept to his pantaloona, handed 
over the amount, and the other vamosed, after 
locking the door on the outaide. 

Hearing of this, another Frenchman, of very 
savage aapect, one night tried ty room with a 
tall, raw-boned gentlemar from Arkansas, 
who had been rather free with his money du 
ring the day, and evidently had plenty more 
behind. Next morning, “Pike,” awaking, 
discovered his room-mate standing over him, 
with a pistol levelled at his own head, and 
evidently quaking with agitation 

“ What the deuce are you standin’ thar for 
in the cold?" said Pike, propping himself on 
his elbow, and coolly surveying the Gaul 

“I am desperate [" was the reply = You 
give me one hundred dollar, or I will blow 
out my brains!” 

“ Well, then, blow an’ be darn’d ! replied 
Pike, tarning over. 

“ Bote you vill be arrested for re murdaire ™ 
persisted the Gaul, carnestly 

“ Bh, what's that!" said Pike; “ oh, I see" 


‘wes too nimble; the “ hoss-pistol,” innocent 
of lead, exploded in the air, and with one 
frantic leap our little Frenchman was stand. 
‘ing in his night-robe at the foot of the stair- 
ase proof that what may suit one person 
will not answer at all for another 


Aut vue Bamn—li is related os an actual 
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inate, 
And help on the world’s good as well as his 
own’ 
Beck “things” do but vegetate, cat, drink and 
sheep, 
As mon they are usciene heir life bul a chest. 
Net eo good a¢8 cabbage, till less than « sheep 
For the fret bas some beert, and the next is 
good meal 


A Bap Baneaix. —Just before the last clec- 
then in the State of Wisconsin, t happened 
that one Col. Wilson—e good Democrat, a far. 


lost @ gumber of his hogs very mysteriously ; 
and, after patiently investigating the matter, 
he at length discovered that they had been 
stolen by anyihber Democrat—one Joe Jones, 
fellow of some notoriety and « little politi 
cal influence in the neighborhood. The colo- 
nel thought the matter over, and then went 
to see Joe upon the subject. . 

“ Now, Joe,” sald he, “1 could have you in 
dicted and pat in prison for this; but, seeing 
as how you are a good Democrat, and for the 
sucesss of the ticket, and harmony in the 


more of my hogs I'll let you off—and what's 
more, I'll give you « thousand pounds of pork 
every year.” 

Joe scratched his head reflectively for a mo 
ment, and then said 

“To tell you the truth, colonel, I don't like 
to make that agreement, nohow ; but, seeing 
we ere both Democrats, and for the sake of 
the success of the ticket, and harmony in the 
party, T'll do it; but, darn me if I won't lose 
hog's meat by the operation.” 


“Putventzep Potato.”—One of your fop- 
pishly got-up exquisites, with small cane, eye 
&c., &c., registered his name at the 
Union House, a few days since, for dinner, 
His fastidiousness caused much merriment to 
those who sat near him at the table, and he 
was pretty well observed by all. Matters 
reached « climax when the “ fellah” called to 
arwaltresa, and slowly taking in her features 
by the ald of his pretty one-eyed spectacle, 
drawled out; “I say, waltaw, have you any 
more pulverized potataw f" The poor dumb- 
founded waitress modestly asked—“ Any more 
what, sir?" “ Pulverized potataw, my girl— 
pulverized potataw ; and please be expeditious 
in placing it before me f" It ian't likely the girl 
would have known that the gentleman meant 
mashed! potatoes, had he not pointed energeti- 
cally to a dish of that vegetable, which had 
Just been placed upon the table. The laugh 

ter, silent but hearty, in which his neighbors 
indulged, nearly deprived them of the benefit 
of what they were eating, and the story made 
a good joke for the day. 

A JupreraL Way.—Judge Norton was so- 
lemn, stern, and dignified to excess. He wes 
also at once egotistical and sensitive to ridl- 
cule. Judge Nelson was a wit, careless of de- 
corum, and had a sharp voles, He did not like 
dudge Norton. Ata bar supper, Judge Nor- 
ton, in an elaborate speech, referring tw the 
early days of Wisconsin, the rude practice of 
that period, and the discomforts of a profes- 
sion in that country, described in a tragic 
manner a thunder storm which once over- 
took him in riding the old circuit. 

“It was a night in the forest; the scene 
was awful, and,” said the Judge, “I ex- 
pected every moment the lightning would 
strike the tree under which 1 had taken 
shelter.” 

“Why, then,” interrupted Nelson, in his 
peculiar squeal, “ why, in thunder, then, didn't 
you get wader another tree?" 


THE STOLEN KISS. 


Like quenching, at a sudden stepped-on rill, 

The thirst created by the noon-tide heat, 

Whose waters bubble o'er the mouth they fill, 

And speed freeh strength to the heart's languld 
beat, 

Was the cool kiss upon my cheek she laid 

(First pledge of love, which modesty did seal.) 

The while, affecting slumber, | betrayed 

Her tip-toe sofiness near my couch to steal, 

I longed to gaze upon her flushed up thee, 

But ect mine eves as in unbroken rest ; 

1 longed to clasp her in a fond embrace, 

But held my arma, impassive, o'er my breast ; 

1 would pot so her bashfulness have shamed, 

Nor forced her lily coyness to unfold ; 

I panght exacted, though | might have claimed 

Another kiss, to heep that one untold , 

But treasured the sweet seoret all my own, 

For meditation’s purer reverie, 

To be mused’on when the dark yoars were flown 

Which leave less gracious things to memory. 


Antiratay or Like ro Lixe.— Where- 
ever two natures have « great deal in com- 
mon, the conditions of a first-rate quarre! arc 
furnished ready made. Relations are very 
apt to hate each other just because they are 
too much alike. It is frightful to be in an at- 
mosphere of family idiosyncrasies; to see 
the hereditary ancomeliness or infirmity of 
body, all the defects of apeech, all the failings 
of temper, intensified by concentration, so that 
every fault of our own finds itself multiplied 
by reflections, like our images in « saloon 
lined with mirror. Nature knows what she 


we see cxpresecd in certain seed 
capsules, which burst and throw the seed to 
all points of the compass; a house is a langer 
pod with « human germ or two ta each of 
fta cells of chambers it opens by dehiscence 
of the front door by and by, and projects one 
of ts germs to Kansas, another to San Frap- 
cisea, amother to Chicago, and so on :—and 
this that Sanith may got be Smithed to death, 
and Brown be Browned into a madhouce, but 
mix in the world again and struggic back to 
average bumanity. 


or Kun cities Unat milestanes 
were kind enough to answer your oes 
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CIDER-MAKING. 


We find in the Ohio Farmer the following 
admirable directions on cider-making. Al- 
though the making of cider is not so exten- 
sively practived as it has been in past years, 
yet If we do a thing at all, it is best to do it 
well: 

Although nearly every farmer makes from 
one to twenty or more barrels of cider yearly, 
yet few apply to the manufacture any more 
than a mechanical knowledge, or the follow- 
ing of some routine method descended from 
father to son, and the consequence is that no 
more than one-tenth of the liquor denomina- 
ted cider, deserves a name beyond that of poor 
vinegar. 

Cider, when carefully made, with a du® 
knowledge of its properties, becomes a plea- 
sant and healthful drink, far better in its na- 
tive purity than when manufactured and sold 
as champagne wine; for, be it known, very 
many thousand bottles of so-called cham- 
pagne are nothing more than cider re-manu- 
factured. All varieties of apples can be ma- 
nufactured into cider, yet the propertics of a 
cider and a table apple are very different, al- 
though sometimes combined in the same 
fruit. Toughness, dryness, and a fibrous 
flesh, and astringency, are all good proper- 
ties in a cider apple. Yellow flesh indicates 
richness and strength; and the heavier the 
mast the stronger the cider. Late-ripening 
applea, or those which require to be housed, 
are not profitable for cider, because of the 
extra expense of housing; all apples requi- 
ring to be fully ripe and mellow before ma- 
king up. Apples which fall from the tree 
fully ripe, make better cider than those which 
are shaken off the tree. Keeping the fruit 
under cover from one to three weeks before 
making up, increases the strength and 
flavor of the cider, Care must be taken that 
the fruit is spread thin, and freely exposed to 
the currents of air, otherwise it will often 
contract an unpleasant smell, which will 
affect the taste of the cider. As the fruit 
becomes ripened and mellow, the juice is re- 
duced in quantity, but increased in weight, 
and heightened in flavor. If, however, they 
are left too long, and decay commences, the 
quality is injured by a peculiar musty tone or 
flavor imparted to the liquor; all decayed ar 
decaying fruits should, therefore, be carefully 
picked out before grinding. Unripe apples 
should never be mixed with those fully ripen- 
ed and mellow; much of the merit of cider 
depends upon the proper separation of fruit, 
as we have just stated, and also in selecting 
colors; those of a rich, yellow tinge in skin 
being superior to those of a greenish cast; 
they should never be mixed. Mixing varie- 
ties, while it often adds to the value of the 
cider, must not be done, if any certain qua- 
lity ia sought to be obtained, and a uniform 
character established by the manufacturer, 
unless it may be that two distinct varieties 
are mixed in certain proportions, as two to 
one, ete., and a quality of cider made, which 
it is desired to have again and again. In sueh 
a case, the same mixture must be méde, and 
the like proportions 
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anything around here to while away the time 


Warren.—* Yessir; which would you please to take, sir? Wixe or Srinits, air?” 






twelve hours, then additional pressure given, 
from which will be obtained the best quality 
of liquor; the last running will perhaps be 
the most clear, bat its richness will be found 
diminished ; in other wortls, the saccharine 
matter or sugar will be leas, and of course the 
quality inferior. After the last running, or 
when no more juice of the apple in its pure 
state can be obtained, the top of the cheese is 
sometimes taken off and a few pailfulls of 
water applied, when pressure is again ap- 
plied, and a very inferior quality of liquor 
obtained, almost entirely destitute of sugar, 
but often making a tolerable vinegar, 

The fermentation may be said to be the 
completion of the work of making and mana- 
ging cider, although racking off and bottling 
are afterwards necessary to bring it to perfec- 
tion. The time which may elapse after making 
the cider before fermentation commences, 
depends both upon the quality and condi- 
tion of the fruit from which it is made, and 
the temperature of the weather. If the fruit 
is only partially ripe, and the weather warm, 
fermentation often commences within a few 
hours after expressing the juice, while if the 
weather is cold and the fruit well ripened, 
days, or possibly weeks may elapse before 
fermentation commences. In either case, it 
ia better to place the casks under a shed pro- 
tected from the sun, but open to a free circu- 
lation of alr. Leave out the bungs. Have 
ready a cask with the bung kept in, and as 
the fermentation goes on, and the froth issues 
from the bung-holes, fill up from day to day 
from the cask in which the bung has been 
kept. Astoon as the froth ceases to issue 
from the bung-holes, see that the cask is full, 
then drive in the bungs tightly, leaving open 
a small vent or spigot for a few days, or until 
the froth becomes like pure light cream, free 
from dirty particles, then close all up tight; 
the less fermentation takes place, the sweeter 
will be the liquor. Clean, sweet casks must 
always be supplied, and if any tinge of musti- 
ness, slack some freeh lime in each cask, lea- 
ving it from one to four hours. If one opera- 
tion is not sufficient, repeat the process, 
































































THE FRUIT ORCHARD. 


Take care of your trees, friends! and they 
will richly repay you. But a majority of the 
trees annually planted fail to grow—some in 
consequence of drying or freezing while out 
of the ground, and others from bad manage- 
ment or neglect on the part of the planters. — 
The following hints are designed to guard 
against the most common crrors in planting 
and managing fruit trees: 

On receiving « lot of trees, if you have to 
carry them a distance, wrap the roots securely 
with moist straw, or other material, to pre- 
vent drying, and immediately on reaching 
home, cover the roots with mellow earth, 
where they can remain till ready for planting 
—then take out but few at a time, so as not 
to expose the roots from drying. 

The soil for an orchard must not be wet. 
Rolling or hilly land, if not too wet, is consi- 
dered the best ; but level land will do, if na- 
turally dry, or well underdrained, so that 
water will not stand long on the surface, 
nor about the roots of thé treea If too 
poor to produce a good crop of corn, en- 
rich & with rotten manure, then plough as 
deep a8 possible, and harrow well befure plant- 
ing the trees. 

the holes, in land thus prepared, 





the first season—and its omission is a common 

cause of the failure or sickly growth of newly- 
trees 

Im setting, let one person bold the tree in 

ies position, while another fills in with mellow 


raat} eat when thd rove te allcorered 


im the nursery. 
The time for planting is in the Fall, when 


ed in with surface earth, before planting the 
tree; and if the soil is poor, manure plenti- 
fully for several years after planting, but do 
not put any manure in contact with the roots 
just planted. — Ohio Oultéivator. 


A Hoyt vor Damrurn.—We often meet 
with notices of good cows, and a large dairy 
composed of such would prove highly profit- 
able, but too often a few poor animals throw 
the balance on the wrong side. For instance, 
a farmer in Massachusetts, kecping ten cows, 
found they averaged 1,600 quarts to the cow, 
but the five best averaged 2,000 quarts, leay- 
ing 1,200 quarts to each of the five poorer 
ones. The best cows gave « profit of $18 
each—the poorer ones were kept at a loss of 
$14 cach, thus destroying nearly the whole 
profit of the dairy. No man can afford to 
keep a poor cow at the expense of the better 
ones—he should rather fatten for beef, or give 
away, even, than to pursue such a course of 
dairying. Let every cow's value be tested, 
and those that do not come up to the point 
of profit should go to the shambles.— Country 
Gentleman. 


~ Mseful Receipts. 


Curar Parnt.—Noticing an inquiry for a 
cheap paint to put on old buildings, in answer 
I would say I have had some experience in 
that line, and will give the desired informa- 
tion. Inthe first place, take some fine oil 
meal, mix it with cold water; then put it on 
the stove, and keep stirring it till it boils, 
Then reduce it to the required thickness with 
warm water. If you wish it white, stir in 
whiting, or any color you like. Apply with 
« brush, the same as paint. It fills the pores 
in the wood, so that after two coats, it will 
cost no more to paint an old building than it 
would a new one. It penetrates the wood 
and does not peel off like whitewash. It is 
never safe to paint over whitewash. It will 
last a number of years, as the oily nature of 
the meal keeps it from washing.—Country 
Gentleman. 
Purnipiry 1x Wxiia—Sometimes the 
water in wells suddenly acquires a putrid 
taste and smell, as though some animal mat- 
ter was undergoing decay therein, yet which 
upon careful examination is found not to be 
the case. The Homestead tells of such an 
instance, and a remedy was found in the 
thorough agitation of the water, by working 
a chain pump for two hours, bringing the 
water more or less in contact with the air 
The next day the water was as sweet as ever. 
In the case of a cistern of filtered rain water, 
the same remedy of agitation was resorted 
to with equal success. 
Tomato Kercnur.—* A Mechanic” wishes 
to know the best way of making tomato ket- 
chup. I will give you my receipt. 
Take one gallon of skinned tomatoes, fully 
ripe, one pint of sharp vinegar, two table 
spoonfuls of salt, one of black pepper, two of 
mustard, all ground fine, simmered slowly. 
three hours in a porcelain kettle. Straif 
through a sieve. It may be used in three 
weeks, but improves by age. I have some 
now, that was made one year ago, and it is 
much better than when new.— New Hngland 
Farmer. 
SOME CHOICE RECEIPTS. 

FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 

Feperat Cake —One Ib. flour, one Ib 
sugar, half pound butter, quarter pound cur- 
ranta, one wine glass brandy, or wine, or rose 
water; two eggs; ‘nutmeg. This makes a 
dough, whieh must be rolled out in thickish 
cakes. These will keep three months E. C. 
CrxeLis.—Two and a quarter pounds flour; 
rub in butter the size of a walnut ; beat three 
eggs, and add one pound dry sugar, nutmeg, 
one tea spoonful soda dissolved in rose water ; 
cream tartar ditto. This makes a dough, 
which is to be formed into twist and fried in 
goose drippings ‘ 
Cocoaxut Puppixe.—Boil one quart milk . 
sift in three tablespoonfuls farina. Take it 
off the fire, and add quarter pound butter. 
When cold, beat six eggs, separately. Add 
to the yolks three quarters pound sugar, and 
the meat of one grated cocoanut. Stir the 
mixture into the boiling milk, add the whites, 
and bake in crust. 


A Barer Szxwox.—The following sermon, 
if brief, and to the point, comprises, in five 
lines, a great deal of truth :— 

Our ingress in life is naked and bare, 

Our progress through life is trouble and care, 
Our egress out of it we know not where; 

But doing well here, we shall do well there : 

I could not tell more by preaching » year 

Ga Most modern authors lard their lean 
works with the fat of older works; and 20 














earth, pressing it firmly among the rogts with 


The Riddler. 


BEBLICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENTHO Frost, 
T am composed of 32 ictters. 
=v 5% 8.4 Gm & book im the Old Teste 
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My %, 3, 31, 11, 14, 94, te a Book in the New Tes- 
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My 14, 7, 9, 6, 7, 14, was e prophet 
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2, 4, 17, 10, is @ book in the Old Testament. 
27, 7, 8, 24, 32, le what mo person should be. 
6, 18, 20, 81, 28, 14, is a mountain in Palestine. 
whole is one of the commandments, 

AMANDA J. SPENCER. 
Morgan Co., Ohio. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
1 am composed of 16 letters. 

ativan on 
y 11, 4, 16, 12, 7, is a living being sacrificed. 
My 1, 9, 6, 8, is a beast of prey. 
My 11, 145, 14, 16, 4, 5, le a conqueror. 
My 1, 15, 3, 5, 10, 16, 15, 6, 8, ie the act of bal- 


ancing. 
My 11, 12, 1, 1, 2, 9, 13, is a very wicked person. 
My 7, 4, 13, 12, 16, 6, 5, is one who warns of fhults, 


My whole is a Latin proverb. RB. 
Trinity, Pa. 
CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos. 
My first ordained a time of rest, 
But off ‘tis one of toll; 


Tis sweep and brush—ecour and scrub, 
All bubbub and turmoil. 


My second's come, all work is done ; 
Papa has come to tea, 


And in our cosy dining-room, 
We sit all cheerfully. y 


Mamma js sitting by my third, 
And breaks the nice fresh rolls, 
And tells papa with a cheerful word, 
To seat and take my whole. 
Naples, Scott Co., Il. B. SIMMONS. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
WKITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
A mountain in Asia. 
A county in Iowa. 
A county in Pennsylvania. 
A Btate in the United States, 
A cape of Africa. . 
An island of Africa. 
A county in Pennsylvania 
An island in the Caribbean sea. 
A power of Europe. ‘ 
The initials give the name of a river in the New 
World, finals where situated. ‘ 
WM. TOLBERT TOTTEN. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEX FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING FroeT. 
A gray hound is 10 rods distant from a deer; 
the deer starts off at right angles to the line, 
joining them, and the hound pursues in the hypo- 
thenuse of a right angled triangle to intercept it. 
Now the velocity of the dog is to that of the deer 
as 3to2. How far does each run before the deer 
is caught? J. W. SMITH. 
Ga” An answer Is requested. 





ANALYTICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A man has $50 in silver and gold ; 5-6 of the sil- 
ver increased by $10 is equal to 1% times the 
gold, What amount has he of each kind? 
Manor Dale, Pa. J. F. 
ta” The analysis is requested. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


ta” A blind man went out to tea, when there, 
how did he contrive to see? Ans.—He took a cup 
and saucer (saw, sir). 

tay” Why must a manufacturer of steel pens 
be a very immoral character? Ans.—He makes 
his customers steel (steal) pens, and then per- 
suades them they do write (right). 

* ga” Of what color is grass when It is covered 
with snow’ Ans.—Invisibie green. 

tay When may a butler of the olden time be 
said to have discharged his master? Ans.—When 
he gave him the sack. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—“ Oh praise the 
Lord, all ye nations, praise Him all ye people.” 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA —A rattle-snake— 
“Don't tread on.me.” CHARADE—Steel-yards. 
CHARADE—Justice. ARITHMETICAL QUES- 
TION—S days. 

Some time since (I think March 5th, 18590,) the 
following problem was published, but no answer 
was ever given it: 

PROBLEM. 
A and B kill a deer, whose weight they are de- 


and mine says A is 147 pounds. How did they 
manage to weigh the deer, and what was the 
weight? They procured a pole (its length is tm- 
material) and placed it across a fulcrum, so that 
when A got on-the longer end, and B om the 
shorter end of it, they balanced each other ¢x- 
actly. A then took the deer in his arms and got 
on the shorter end of the pole, and B on the longer 
end, and they balanced each other exactly sgain- 
The weight of the deer is thus found to be 108 
38-49 pounds. ARTEMUS MARTIN. 

Franklin, Venango Co., Pa 


Tux Eve—When the eye is irritated by 
dust, or intrusive particles of any kind, 








their predecessore did before them. 
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